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THE WEEK. 
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In domestic politics the past 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: week has been even more un- 
AT HOME. interesting than its  prede- 
cessor. For next week the 
East Denbighshire contest and the Trade Union 
Congress promise a little revival of political interest. 
But just now party politics are heard of only from 
the September magazines—from the Nineteenth 
Cenlury, for example, where a notable article on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act by the Marchioness 
of Londonderry gives further evidence that the 
“party of vested interests” is breaking up; 
and the preparations for the London School 
Board election exhibit the same kind of dis- 
organisation among the majority—a sure proof 
of the apathy of the public at large. Some 
of the reasons for this apathy have been dealt 
with in our correspondence columns. But, apart 
from the considerations there urged, psychological 
reasons perhaps co-operate. Politics have been partly 
put out of sight by the Jubilee and its after-effects ; 
and, partly, we are at the end of a period of political 
activity and warfare which has lasted, with slacken- 
ings of only a year or two at a time, ever since Lord 
Palmerston’s death in 1865, and on some half-dozen 
occasions in that period party feeling and party 
bitterness have reached a height very seldom attained 
before in English history. 





THE correspondence respecting the denunciation 
of the commercial treaties with Belgium and 
Germany, which has been published this week, 
shows that the Imperial Government has entirely 
fallen in with the contention of the Government 
of Canada that the self-governing colonies are 
entitled to a voice in the making of the treaties 
by which they are bound. The “ most-favoured- 
nation clause” is in conflict, as Lord Salisbury 
remarks, with the practice followed for many 
years of inserting a clause in all commercial 
treaties giving the colonies the option to adhere 
to them or not, as they please; moreover, the 
clause as it stands is an interference with “ the 
internal fiscal arrangements of the Empire.” (The 
practice of allowing the colonies their option was 
begun by Lord Carnarvon in 1877; but the treaties 
in question, to be terminated on July 30th of next 
year, date from 1862 and 1865 respectively.) Lord 
Salisbury adds a hope that new commercial treaties 
may take their place. The Belgian Ambassador, it 
may be noted, reciprocates the hope; the German 





Ambassador merely takes note of it, and the fanatical 
Protectionists of Germany will probably have 
something to say on the other side. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
claim of “ nationality” for Canada is fully recog- 
nised by Lord Salisbury—far more fully, for 
example, than Irish nationality would have been 
recognised under any Home Rule Bill yet contem- 
plated. The publication of the correspondence fully 
justifies the enthusiastic welcome he has received on 
his return home. 


THE great engineering strike persists without a 
sign of concession on either side, and the demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park last Sunday—which was much 
more impressive than these manifestations have 
usually been of late years—at least demonstrated 
that the men mean to stand firm till the last. Some 
points were brought out in the speeches which have 
not before been adequately emphasised—one, that 
the time taken in getting to and from work in London 
makes a reduction of working hours specially neces- 
sary there, which suggests a line for conciliation 
whenever the Board of Trade sees fit to intervene. 
Another point made was the solidarity of the Conii- 
nental workmen with the strikers—which, however, 
seems likely to be negatived by the introduction 
of German hands; and a third was Mr. Maddison’s 
denunciation of overtime, which runs counter to 
the assertion, freely made on the side of the em- 
ployers, that what is wanted by the men is really 
more overtime and more overtime pay. The public 
apathy is notable, but quite explicable. The con- 
ditions are complicated and the questions in dispute 
are really obscure; and engineers are felt to be 
skilled and highly paid labourers who can take 
care of themselves without the interference of the 
general public. Now, however, the engineers’ 
labourers and the other workmen dependent 
on engineering, such as the boiler-makers and 
pattern-makers, are beginning to suffer acutely in 
a number of the great provincial seats of the trade, 
notably at Sheffield and Newcastle; and so the 
general public will soon begin to press for a settle- 
ment. Meantime it may well be doubted if it is 
good policy in the long run for the employers to 
starve out the Union by their policy of a sym- 
pathetic lock-out. The Union will certainly rise 
again. But will the British engineering trade ? 


Tue rise in the price of wheat, some of the 
effects of which are dealt with on a later page, is 
bringing new hopes to the British farmer. Lord 
Londonderry, speaking at an agricultural show at 
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Sedgefield on Wednesday afternoon, expressed his 
full concurrence in the view taken by the Scotch 
members of the Agricultural Commission and by the 
single tenant farmer on that body—that, provided 
landlords are careful in selecting competent 
tenants, agriculture may be made to pay and 
land to give a fair rent. Wheat, Lord London- 
derry maintained, touched bottom in 1894, and 
prices have just doubled since that date. Moreover, 
as most people know, the yield per acre in England 
is greater than anywhere else—though that alone is 
rather misleading, as it is not yet established that 
“intensive cultivation” pays in the case of a 
product which can be cheaply grown on cheap 
land, and cheaply imported from the ends of the 
earth. Besides, there is stock-breeding; and the 
supplies of cattle and sheep from abroad show a 
decline in the last year or two, and the fall of 
prices is benefiting the farmer in respect of his 
manure and feeding stuffs. Of course, Lord London- 
derry’s optimism must be taken with some reserve— 
the English climate, for instance, is a danger to 
be reckoned with even by the most skilled agri- 
eulturist; but his utterances are a_ refreshing 
contrast to those of Tories and Agrarians else- 
where. He and the Marchioness really deserve 
some recognition of their independence from Liberals 
generally. 





Tue Light Railways Commission has been getting 
through its work steadily and well. It would seem 
that many even of the financial public do not under- 
stand how very useful an instrument of progress it 
may be made. Orders can be obtained for railways 
of considerable length after a procedure which is 
ridiculously simple and inexpensive compared with 
that of Parliament. Where the Order is unopposed 
there is no need to employ counsel, and indeed any 
party is allowed to appear by his solicitor or agent if 
he deems that course cheaper. The inquiry is held 
in the locality, and the Commissioners usually go 
over the line if there is any real fight. The only 
appeal is to the Board of Trade: the Order is a final 
Order, and not a provisional Order requiring the 
approval of Parliament. Where the scheme is un- 
opposed it ought to be possible to procure the Order 
without spending more than £100 to £200 on legal 
expenses, 





But this is not all. The Order is considerably 
more valuable than any Bill which Parliament is 
in the habit of passing. The new railway may be 
free from the more harassing restrictions applying 
to larger railways, such as the need of continuous 
brakes and the block system. And the compensa- 
tion payable for land is much less than under the 
Lands Clauses Acts, for there is a very thorough 
betterment clause. The Act does not apply only 
to rural railways. It facilitates tramway schemes 
of a novel but useful kind. Under the Tramways 
Act no power to take land compulsorily can be 
given by provisional order. This has prevented many 
schemes being carried out which involved in places 
the widening of the road or the making of a new 
road, especially where the tramway was to be 
worked by electricity on the overhead system, 
which is supposed to be ugly or dangerous in narrow 
streets. Furthermore, there can be no doubt that 
the somewhat peremptory terms of the purchase 
section in the Act of 1870 have recently prevented 
all expensive extensions. Schemes can be promoted 
under the Light Railways Act free from these re- 
strictions, and as the assent of the local authority is 
usually required by the Commissioners, and a more 
liberal purchase clause inserted by agreement, the 
practice does not seem open to objection. It isto be 
hoped that there will soon be many electric tramways 
—usually as feeders to the railways—in the London 
suburbs. They would be important agents in ex- 
tending the area of residence, and thus reducing the 
rents of both middle and working classes. It is 


evident at a glance that to take suburban land in 








order to construct a road with a tramway upon it 
is, when you have a betterment clause, a much 
cheaper proceeding than to take land for an ordinary 
railway. The owner retains frontages which will 
almost at once become ripe for building. 





THE terrible railway accident at Mayfield on the 
line from Tunbridge Wells to Eastbourne on Wednes- 
day morning is sufficiently sensational in its cireum- 
stances, though, happily, not in the loss of life it has 
caused, to be comparable to Transatlantic, rather 
than to English, railway disasters. Pending the 
official inquiry one can only conjecture that the heavy 
rains may have loosened the ballast, and so made the 
permanent way unsafe. But the line is through 
difficult country, with sharper curves and steeper 
gradients than are usual in these islands. It is 
curious, after all we have heard of the dangers of 
crowded main lines and railway “races” to the 
North, that the only serious accident during the 
holiday season should have been to a local train, 
carrying local traffic, on a line by which the regular 
seaside expresses do not run. 


THE centre of interest on the 
Indian frontier has shifted south- 
wards this week, for a time, to- 
wards the country of the Orakzais and Baluchistan. 
The Afridis have temporarily suspended warlike 
operations ; and the fuller reports of the loss of the 
forts on the Khyber route show that the defection 
of the native troops was not unnatural. The clans- 
men of some of them were among their assailants, 
and they could not fight against them—a fact that 
will surprise no one who has studied archaic 
forms of society. So they let their fellow-clansmen 
in and expelled the rest. While the Afridis have 
dispersed the Orakzais have risen, and harassed our 
troops en voute to the Kuram valley ; while a frontier 
post has been taken from us in Baluchistan. On 
the other hand the Swatis have profited by their 
lesson; it is to be hoped the Mohmand raiders 
willalso. The Indian Government has issued a warn- 
ing against the acceptance in England of sensa- 
tional reports. The rejoinder may, perhaps, be 
made that the news from India being, ordinarily, 
almost all semi-officia]l, any non-official report tends 
from that fact to gain undue consideration. 


ABROAD. 





THE prospect on the frontier, in short, comprises 
a number of tribal risings, a great deal of spirited 
warfare, some brilliant military successes on the part 
of our troops, and a series of serious strains on the 
finances of India which cannot but result in increas- 
ing the internal discontent. And certainly, so far as 
can be judged at present, that discontent is not likely 
to be abated by such sentences as that reported this 
week to have been passed ona Mahratta editor and his 
publisher at Islampur, in the Satara district of the 
Bombay Presidency. For an article comparing 
India and Canada, and drawing a moral for Indian 
Nationalists, the editor is to be transported for life, 
the publisher for seven years. Happily, an appeal is 
possible from the sentence; but the assessors seem 
to have favoured acquittal, and there is nothing in 
the article, so far as we yet know, to justify such a 
punishment. 





Tue sixteenth week of the peace negotiations 
finds matters at a stand once more. Germany, as 
we expected, will not accept Lord Salisbury’s plan of 
settlement; and though the Greek Government has 
made suggestions implying its readiness to accept 
some form of financial control, the taxes it specifies 
as security for the indemnity loan appear to be 
already mortgaged to the German bondholders. 
Meanwhile, the Turks apparently mean to stay In 
Thessaly, and even under the approved plan of 
progressive evacuation it seems to be intended that 
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they shall hold Volo, the gate of the province, till 
the last instalment of the loan is paid. The condition 
of the Greek refugees is steadily getting worse, and 
it is to be hoped the appeal made for them by the 
Duke of Westminster this week will meet with an 
adequate response. In Crete matters seem more 
hopeful, and the Assembly is apparently coming 
to terms with the Powers. But in Constantinople 
there is a kind of anti-Armenian panic, resulting 
in wholesale arrest and (of course) torture. 





THE people of Paris, and, indeed, of France, 
have welcomed their President back and saluted his 
work with dignity, sobriety, and good taste. The 
enthusiasm displayed has been real, though, as is 
pointed out elsewhere, there are considerable 
apparent exceptions. But whatever the Socialist 
Press or its clientéle may say against the value of the 
work accomplished at St. Petersburg, there was no 
expression of discontent in the streets except a 
bomb, which was again unpunctual, and it did not 
even attract much notice among the crowd in its 
vicinity. President Faure has unquestionably 
deserved well of his nation, though the just 
grounds for its satisfaction, as is pointed out 
elsewhere, are not precisely those which are 
commonly assigned in the Continental Press. 


THE two speeches delivered this week by the 
German Emperor are characteristic, but except in 
one passage they seem to have no immediate signifi- 
cance. There is the customary treatment of the 
founder of the Empire (and by implication his 
present successor) as the special instrument of Pro- 
vidence, and responsible to his Maker alone—which 
is a little incongruous when one reflects what view 
the Kaiser takes of his own function as his grand- 
father’s successor, and how very little his present 
policy tends to peace and good-will either at home 
or among tke nations. There is a compliment 
to the Duke of Cambridge, which ought to com- 
pensate that Prince for much that he has suffered 
at the hands of critics at home. But there is a 
significant and laudatory mention of the Benedictine 
monks of St. Maria Laach, who “show the world 
that while serving God they can also cultivate and 
foster in the people loyalty to the King and love 
of the Fatherland.” Now the Benedictines of 
St. Maria Laach are a centre of Roman Catholic 
culture and propaganda who took the place 
(after some years, during which the abbey 
lay desolate) of a Jesuit body expelled in 1872; 
and Laach is practically so remote from Coblenz that 
their work would hardly strike a visitor to the 
Rhineland as one of its most salient features. 
Why should the Emperor have gone out of 
his way—in spite of his Divine right—to drag 
a mention of it into his speech? Is it an ap- 
peal to the Catholic Centre party in the Rhine- 
land and elsewhere in view of the general election 
next year? Or is it merely an oblique censure of 
the internationalism of the Jesuits, and a hint that 
they, too, may be allowed to return, as the majority 
of the Reichstag desires, if they also will give pledges 
of submission to the authorities of the State? 


THE prospects of what may be called Home Rule 
for the various provinces of Austria—a Home Rule, 
be it remembered, which must inevitably tend to 
increase the power of the more backward national- 
ities of the empire, and therefore of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, for many years to come—seem 
distinctly more favourable. It is stated that Count 
Badeni’s Ministry has come to an agreement with 
the leader of the Young Czechs, who may be taken 
in this matter to represent the majority in the 
Reichsrath, to give increased powers to the Pro- 
vincial Diets — including the control of educa- 
tion—and (though some doubt is cast on this 





item) to appoint a Minister for Bohemia, who 
is to be “without portfolio,” and is merely to 
stand for Czech influence in shaping the policy of 
the Government. In return the majority—which 
for the present includes the Social Democrats— 
agrees to vote the provisional compromise with 
Hungary and the provisional Budget, and to agree 
to such a reform of Parliamentary procedure as 
will effectively put an end to such obstruction as 
was practised last session by the German Liberals. 
This latter party, of course, persists in its refusal 
to make terms with the Government. But, even if 
the arrangement is carried out, a new obstacle has 
arisen in the formation of an Austrian Agrarian 
League, who want protection for the Austrian agri- 
culturist against cheap flour from Hungary, and 
are therefore determined to break up the present 
commercial union of the Empire. It will be 
Slavs, Clericals, and Austrian Protectionists against 
German Liberals and Magyars. And the Magyars are 
seriously hampered by the Home Rule movement in 
Croatia. 


Ir is the season of Congresses, and the Labour 
Congress which has just closed its session at Zurich 
has presented some features at once novel and 
encouraging. Socialists and Christian Socialists— 
with whom some of the phrases and sentiments of 
Christianity are apt imperfectly to replace economic 
knowledge—have sat together in peace; the Abbé 
Daens from Belgium, the Abbé Schaepmann from 
Holland, have joined in debate with leaders 
of the German Social Democrats, Anti-Semites 
from Austria, Trade Unionists from England 
(though only three at most), a Viennese Baroness, 
and the Conservative “Socialist of the Pro- 
fessorial Chair,” Professor Adolf Wagner of 
Berlin. The results, too, have been curious. It 
is the English delegation, for example, that (appar- 
ently in the interest of Sunday excursionists) has 
protested against that day being the universal day 
of rest, and the Continental delegates who have 
outvoted them—a decision which has probably more 
to do with the social customs of the Continent 
than with any religious motive, and which is not 
likely to help the foreign railway men for some con- 
siderable time; the most advanced proposals for the 
restriction of the labour of “young persons” have 
come from England, which in practice certainly does 
not lead the van ; and the Socialists proper have been 
provoked by the Christian Socialists into advocating 
female labour as the condition of female independ- 
ence. The most vigorous debate, according to a 
correspondent of the Times, seems to have been on 
the domestic industries which involve so many sani- 
tary evils. But the practice is too firmly established 
to be condemned by the majority; and here the 
dissentient Social Democrat, Herr von Vollmar, 
broke away once more from his party. 


THE Zionist Congress which has been in session 
at Basel this week is, of course, a purely mundane 
undertaking, as is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that one of the vice-presidents was Max Nordau. 
Dr. Herzl, the president of the Congress, proposes to 
facilitate the return of the Jews to Palestine, which 
is not unnaturally preferred to the alternative of 
migration to Argentina, by forming a joint stock 
company to purchase land (or obtain it by cession 
from the Porte), and sell it in small lots to intending 
emigrants from the more Anti-Semitic countries 
of the Continent, purchasing from them such pro- 
perty as they leave behind, and reselling it to 
their Christian rivals. The plan has been enthu- 
siastically received—fifteen thousand ‘“ adhesions’ 
were reported at the Congress—and it falls in with 
the desire to get back to land which the Jews, 
considering their modern history, are now manifest- 
ing in a surprising degree, in Palestine, in Eastern 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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Kurope, and even at the East Kad of London. Herr 
’ Nordau eulogised the movement, and congratulated 
the Jewish race on its prospective purging of the 
disloyal elements in it—millionaires and others — 
who seem likely to prefer to remain in Europe. 
These elements, however, are precisely what the 
Anti-Semites want to get rid of, and the Congress, 
which is described as resembling an assembly of 
young and gentlemanly professors, is hardly likely 
to give them much relief. Nor is the success of the 
Jews who do settle in Palestine altogether such as 
to inspire the promoters with hope. 


In an interesting sketch which 
stands first in a volume of repre- 
sentative “ Papers of the Boston 
Browning Society” (New York: The Macmillan 
Company; London: Macmiilan & Co., Limited), 
Colonel T. W. Higginson gives the “ Biography of 
Browning's Mame.’ The dates may surprise the 
average reader, though they are not altogether 
new to Browning students. The poet's first 
work, “Pauline,” was published in 1835, and 
no copy was ever sold—at least in the ordinary 
way, for a copy two years ago fetched £160. 
The first recognition of his merit seems to 
have come from the American Transcendentalist 
and reformer, Margaret I'aller,in the Boston Dial 
of April, 1816. In 1817 the collected poems were 
reviewed in the British Quarlerly, and in 1868 by 
James Russell Lowell in the North Aincrican Review. 
By 1851 Browning had a few select admirers, 
Macready among them; but even by 1870, so 
advanced a woman as Lady Amberley, mother 
of the present Earl Russell, declared to an 
American friend that she and her friends in London 
valued Browning as a man, but not as a poet. Of 
course, as Colonel Higginson points out, Browning 
was not then detached from the mass of his con- 
temporaries—poets seldom are till late in life; he was 
surrounded by minor lights, such as the late Lord 
Houghton, Dean Alford, Dean Trench, P. J. Bailey, 
of “-estus” fame, and others—the collection is 
rather a mixed one. Now “ the scales are balancipvg 
between the two great contemporary English poets, 
with distinct indications that Browning is destined 
to prevail.” At least, Colonel Higginson’s personal 
experience tells him that Browning stands the test 
of time; Tennyson does not. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Tuk correspondence relating to the Copyright 
Conference at Paris is in great part of a technical 
character, but it brings out the fact that Lord 
Salisbury strongly opposed most of the proposals 
to draw tighter the bonds of the Act of Berne, lest 
some of the colonies might secede from the Union 
and other Powers be prevented from joining. The 
result of the deliberations of the Conference is an 
Act, to which all the powers of the Union except 
Norway and Haiti provi-ionally assented, and a 
declaration of interpretation, from which Great 
Britain and Ilaiti dissented. The Act secures to 
British authors the exclusive right to authorise 
translation of their works in foreign countries, 
provided that a translation is published within 
ten years of the original publication; it protects 
posthumous works, works of fiction published 
in newspapers, and articles in newspapers wherein 
the newspaper reproduction is expressly pro- 
hibited, provided that the rule is not to apply 
“aux articles de discussion politique, aux nouvelles 
du jour, et aux fails divers.” We may soon, 
therefore, find newspapers studded with ugly 
warnings against trespassers like those now required 
to satisfy American law. The Act further provides 
that wherever in any country of the Union pro- 
tection is afforded not merely to architectural plans, 
but to the works of architecture themselves, these 





works shall be admitted to the benefits of the Acts | Rugby footballer.—The Rev. Washbourne West, for 


of Berne and Paris. The same is provided as to 
photographs. English law protects photographs, 
but not works of architecture; and Lord Salisbury 
announces that the Government would be opposed 
to any extension. 


Tuk declaration, to which Great Britain objected, 
provides that in the countries agreeing representa- 
tion of a dramatic work, performance of a musical 
work,or exhibition of a work of art does not constitute 
publication, and therefore does not prevent the author 
from subsequently securing international copyright. 
It further provides that the adaptation of a novel 
into a play, or of a play into a novel, is, if unauthor- 
ised, an illicit publication. It is hard to see why 
Eogland should object to either of these provisions, 
The “copyright performances” of plays are simply 
ludicrous, and the law by which a book may not be 
dramatised, but a play may be converted into a book 
without the owner's consent, naturally did not 
commend itself to the logic of Europe. 


Mr. MILLIKEN, of Punch, one of the 
chief contributors to cur modest 
gaiety as a nation, bas passed 
away. He was buried on Monday, though, but for the 
Daily Graphic, none of us might have been aware of 
the fact. That journal had the monopoly of his 
obituary notice for the twenty-four hours which are 
everything in the daily press. Yet he was one of the 
foremost journalists of the day, and, if he had lived 
in France, or in the United States, his name would 
have been a household word. Readers enj«yed his 
work without knowing or caring very much about 
the worker. It was he who, week by week, moralised 
the cartoon of Punch for them in flowing verse, 
sprightly or pathetic, according to the occasion. He 
had, moreover, much to do in inspiring the artist with 
his subject. His was the chief deliberative voice 
at “The Table.” He was fertile of suggestion, and 
by no accident, for his note-book kore a record 
of every happy thought. He represented the wan- 
ing Radicalism of the paper, as distinguished from 
the Whiggery which it still affects. Punch has 
grown cautious with prosperity; and its zeal in 
the cause of popular reform is no longer in danger 
of eating it up. Mr. Milliken, who had been con- 
nected with the paper for twenty-two years, was, in 
spirit, of that still earlier generation who sought 
their happiest inspirations in low life. His ’Arry 
was the typical cad, though, alas! the irresistible 
force of circumstances tended to make him but the 
courtly snob in a new evolution. Punch can ill 
afford this new loss, for it has been heavily hit 
by bereavements of late years. Even the drawing 
is now going the way of the letterpress. The 
London Charivari is sometimes no livelier than its 
Paris prototype. Is it inhospitable to rising talent, 
or is genuine fun the rarest of all things to be had to 
order in the open market ? 


OBITUARY. 


THe Marquis Conyngham was a popular Irish 
landlord and sportsman.—Mr. Ogden Goelet was a 
New York millionaire and yachtsman, who was 
almost as well known on this side of the Atlantic as 
in America.—The Ven. John Griffiths, Archdeacon of 
Llandaff, was a patriotic Welshman and active 
Churchman, who enjoyed Nonconformist confidence 
in a way rare amovug Welsh Churchmen. He was 
a prominent figure at Eisteddfodau.—Mr. James 
Anderson was one of the founders of the Orient 
line to Australia.—Mr. Manley Hopkins had been 
for forty years Consul-General in England for the 
Kingdom of Ilawaii, and had written an important 
work on its history.—M. Camille Richard, one of the 
victims of the Panama scandals, had represented a 
division of the Department of the D:éme as a Repub- 
lican, but had retired from the Chamber in 158%).— 
Mr. E. R. Balfour was a well-known Dark Blue oar and 
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many years Bursar of Lincoln College, Oxford, was 
an excellent example of a type of University Don 
once familiar, but now nearly extinct. With no pre- 
tensions to profound scholarship or exceptional 
learning, he was a genial, hospitable, practical 
man of business, devoted to the interests of his 
College and an admirable manager of its finance. To 
his merits in this respect, indeed, Mark Pattison—who 
was in every way his antithesis—testified in his 
own memoirs, with an expression of regret that he 
had voted against West's election to a Fellowship. 
Mr. West, however, was best known as a “plural 
voter” and a flagrant, though amusing, example of 
the faults of the present law regulating Parlia- 
mentary elections. He had (or so it was rumoured) 
very nearly thirty county qualifications, and by 
careful study of Bradshaw and the list of polling 
fixtures, he usually managed, during a general 
election, to put in about twenty votes where the 
Tories needed them most. But he maintained that 
his qualifications were all genuine and paid him a 
fair rate of interest on his investment. 








THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 





YARLYLE used to say that “the condition of 
+ England question” superseded all others in 
interest and importance. But at the present 
moment the British public, or such of them as can 
spare any time from the contemplation of county 
cricket, is absorbed in the condition of India. The 
situation on the north-west frontier varies from 
day to day. Odaly alarmists suppose that India 
is in the slightest danger of being invaded. The 
real frontier, which should never have been altered, 
is impregnable by any force which could be brought 
against it. What the Indian Government have 
to confront is a very serious and widespread dis- 
affection of frontier tribes, which may, and prob- 
ably will, involve a long, expensive, and trouble- 
some campaign before its sting is removed. 
Accurate news is very difficult to obtain. Reuter’s 
telegrams are flatly contradicted by the corres- 
pondent of the Times, and the official communica- 
tions from the Viceroy, or such of them as the 
India Office allows to be published, are meagre 
in the extreme. The Khyber Pass is undoubtedly 
closed by Afridis, and the loss of two forts, however 
ill defended they may have been, is a calamity which 
it would be foolish to underrate. On the other hand, 
the report that the Kohat Pass was also closed 
appears to be untrue, and thus Peshawar is not, as 
was alleged, between two hostile camps. We take 
the truth to be that the fighting has hardly yet 
begun in earnest; that Sir George White is waiting 
for a favourable opportunity; that the struggle, 
when it comes, can have only one result, but that 
the cost of it will fall with crushing severity upon 
the crippled finances of India. The Indian army is 
by far the most extravagant in the world. This may 
be inevitable. It is certainly necessary that the 
North-western Provinces should be made absolutely 
secure. But apart from the scale on which the 
military system of India is maintained, the Forward 
School has by its reckless policy of indiscriminate 
annexation increased to an incalculable degree the 
difficulty of keeping peace on the border. 

We have never denied that the Sultan would do 
as much mischief as he possibly could among the 
Mohammedans of British India and the Moham- 
medan tribes of the frontier. On the contrary, so 
long ago as the 3rd of July, it was predicted in 
“This Morning’s Paper,” on high authority, that 
the emissaries of Abdul Hamid would endeavour to 
excite Mussulman disaffection in India; and on 


the 14th of August reference was made to the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. That is, of course, 
quite a different thing from saying that her Majesty’s 
Mohammedan subjects had spontaneously taken 
offence at the Eastern policy of Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues. The unfortunate defeat of Greece 
by Turkey is reasonably believed to have elated 
Mussulman feeling in India as elsewhere, and 
the Sultan is quite crafty enough to take 
his own measures for turning this religious 
sentiment to account. But great and even suc- 
cessful as his efforts may have been, they do not 
relieve the Indian Government nor the Government 
at home from one jot of the responsibility which, by 
the retention of Chitral, they have incurred. They 
adopted that course with their eyes open. They 
were warned, if ever men received a warning in 
this world. The wisest heads, the men of longesi 
experience, military and civil officers of State who 
had spent the best years of their lives in India, were 
almost unanimous in deprecating the assumption of 
this useless burden. But the Cabinet would not 
take advice, and Sir Henry Brackenbury was per- 
mitted to control the destinies of India, Phaethon 
is no longer in the chariot of the Sun. But the 
chariot did not stop when he jumped off, and the end 
of its perilous journey has not yet been reached. 
Even the India Office appears to have been 
startled by the tremendous severity of the sentences 
passed upon the editor and proprietor of the Mahratta 
paper, Pratod. Penal servitude for life and for seven 
years are surely appalling punishments for news- 
paper articles, however violent, and the extracts from 
these articles sent home are so mild, that sheer be- 
wilderment has prevented any strong opinion from 
being expressed. It was felt that the sessions 
judge could never have imposed such penalties unless 
there was evidence before him which had not reached 
this country. The India Office has now informed 
Reuter’s Agency that while the report of the con- 
viction has been confirmed, nothing is known here 
about the contents of the article. There is an appeal 
to the High Court, and when that, comes on for hear- 
ing, if not before, we shall know more of the matter. 
The fact that the editor had already been convicted 
of libel has little bearing upon a sentence of imprison- 
ment for life. Bat, as Sir George Trevelyan once 
said in the case of Ireland, there may be publica- 
tions so directly criminal that they are as much 
the machinery of murder as the knife or the revolver. 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the letter of Sir 
James Lyall in Wednesday’s Times will be generally 
read and carefully considered. Sir James Lyall, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
traces the present rising directly to the an- 
nexation of Chitral. “The fire,” he writes, 
“was lit by the forward policy in regard to these 
independent Afghan tribes which was revived in 
1887 by the Government of India. I say revived, 
because it was once part of Lord Lytton’s generai 
forward policy which, with some other parts 
thereof, was laid aside on the lamented death of 
Cavaguari, and the consequent renewal of the 
Afghan war.’ He goes on to show, on the high 
authority of Sir Neville Chamberlain as well as his 
own, that these particular tribes now in arms against 
the paramount Power are passionate lovers of free- 
dom, and detest the idea of subservience to a 
Christian state. This is precisely what the Govern- 
ment were told in the summer of 1895. It is what 
guided their predecessors in ordering the evacuation 
of Chitral. But there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. It is all very well to throw the blame 
upon Abdurrahman. There is no evidence of the 
Ameer’s complicity in these disturbances. It is nos 
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' Russia. But he cannot be expected to counteract 
the evil consequences of the forward policy. 








PRESIDENT FAURE’S RETURN. 





HE celebration of the Franco-Russian alliance 
last Tuesday in France seems from all accounts 
to have been an exhibition of genuine and justifiable, 
but not exaggerated, enthusiasm. How far down in 
the social scale that enthusiasm goes, what classes 
of society it affects, and how long it may last, are 
questions to which it is rather difficult to find a 
definite reply. The Socialist Press, of course, is 
doing its best to minimise the occasion, and demand- 
ing what are the stipulations of the treaty of alli- 
ance, and when the Chamber is to be made acquainted 
with its text. This discontent is quite intelligible. 
The Socialist leaders, who hate foreign politics 
—not without reason, for a “ spirited foreign policy,” 
even more than a great war, is almost always anti- 
democratic in its results—thought they had an 
admirable weapon against the Méline Ministry in 
the rise in the price of bread; and for the moment 
they find its edge blunted by the brilliant success of 
the bourgeois President in his function as consti- 
tutional monarch. Their organs are reduced to 
ridiculing the whole affair in ribald articles and still 
more ribald verse. Moreover, the factories did not 
all close in honour of Tuesday’s celebration; and 
what with the fears of those operatives who were 
afraid that the expected closing would deprive them 
of a day’s wages, and the disgust of those who, being 
out of the fun, were anxious to show that they enter- 
tained a profound contempt for those who were in it, 
it is quite possible that working-class sentiment may 
not be very responsive to the pans of the sup- 
porters of the Government. But otherwise the 
accord is complete. All over France the celebra- 
tion has been general and genuine. Even the 
Church, by order of the Archbishop of Paris, has 
celebrated it with a Te Deum at Notre Dame. 
Even the Monarchical Press has joined in the 
general rejoicing—though the success of the simple 
middle-class merchant in a function proper to kings 
cuts away the chief raison d’étre of Monarchism. 

If we try to ascertain the dominant reasons for 
this general satisfaction, it will be found, as was 
pointed out last week in these columns, that any hope 
of the speedy recovery of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Russian aid is quite out of the question. The Ligue 
des Patriotes tacitly recognised this fact by resolving, 
“‘as the streets would be crowded,” to make no 
special demonstration in honour of the alliance; but 
if there had been the slightest suspicion that the lost 
provinces might be recovered, we may be sure that 
the Ligue would have been foremost in the rejoicings, 
and that the statue of Strasburg in the Place de la 
Concorde would have been adorned as it has not 
been since 1870. When this is really grasped by the 
mass of the people, the feeling of satisfaction must 
cool down somewhat. The Gaulois, it is true, says 
that the alliance will, in certain contingencies, pledge 
the allies to offensive action; but we may fairly set 
against that the references by the Czar and the Presi- 
dent and the official French press to the preservation 
of European peace—still more, the Russo-German 
understanding signalised just before by the Kaiser’s 
visit. Russian interests, for the next decade at any 
rate, make imperatively for the preservation of 
European peace, independently of all the uncer- 
tainties, greater now than ever before in history, as 
to the results of a great war. Of courze, the un- 
expected may happen, and France may get her 








desires gratified. But no Great Power will disturb 
the peace willingly, and any small one that moves 
will be severely punished, whatever excuses it may 
have. That is the European situation, and the 
Franco-Russian alliance sets the seal to it. 

Why, then, should France exult? Primarily, we 
think, the exultation comes from the feeling which has 
been conspicuous from the first, that France is now 
no longer alone in Europe. ‘Compare our condition 
now,” it is said, “and in 1870! Then, no Govern- 
ment would lift a finger to help us; now we are part 
of one of the two combinations that keep the peace 
of Europe—more than that, we are on the strongest 
side.” The day of German predominance in Europe 
is over. Austria is becoming more Slav than 
German ; Italy, without breaking her engagements, 
is eager for the friendship of France. France now, 
it is modestly said, is at least a counterpoise to 
Germany. As one of the banners which decorated 
the Paris streets on Tuesday hadit,1+1=3. The 
Dual Alliance is at least a match for the Triple. 
Probably it may prove to be much more. Mean- 
while the German Press, which had assured the 
world that there was and could be no Franco- 
Russian alliance, is preparing its readers to suppose 
that the alliance is against England, and that Ger- 
many will lend her aid and share in the spoils. 

It is not a pleasant picture, though we may be 
tolerably sure that the schemes against us enter- 
tained on the Continent are entertained by groups 
of colonial enthusiasts and Chauvinists, and not 
shared by the nation, or the political section of it, in 
general, The cohesion of the rival alliances in one 
body is grotesquely improbable; they have many 
more reasons for friction with one another than 
with us. But in the present state of Europe it 
is a distinct advantage to reduce the number of 
principals with whom we have to treat. It is 
better, in the European concert, to have to 
deal with two principals, or with three —for 
Italy shows occasional independence—than with 
five Governments with conflicting interests. Per- 
manent coalitions of the Continental Powers, 
except to prevent a disturbance of European peace, 
are at present highly improbable. But temporary 
understandings for immediate cbjects are inevitable. 
And here the division of Europe into two bodies 
comes in. It is a great thing in the Greek negotia- 
tions, for instance, to gain Russia by gaining France. 
It is still better that an erratic Emperor has ceased 
to dominate the European situation. And most of 
all, the Franco-Russian alliance, whether p2rmanent 
or not, is a genuinely popular movement—another 
reason why it is hardly likely to be used against us 
in the field of colonial politics. If it is, we can 
comfort ourselves with the fact that the predomin- 
ant interests of Continental nations are not colonial, 
and are not likely to be; and that, however their 
Governments may long for national colonies, their 
subjects who emigrate prefer the foreign flag to 
their own. 

But there is another aspect cf the alliance in 
which not merely French Republicans but Liberals 
all over the world may legitimately rejoice. This 
alliance is not a mere league of individual monarchs, 
swayed by their own more or less erratic volitions, 
or by the guidance of their Chancellors. It is a 
league of peoples. One of them is Republican, and 
likely to remain so. The other, despotically governed, 
is essentially susceptible to the freer influences of the 
West and entering on a period of industrial develop- 
ment when those influences cannot but make them- 
selves felt. Russia already owes much to France, 
and is prepared toowe much more. Will France use 
her opportunities—political, intellectual, economic ? 
If she will, we need not fear the results. 
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A BAD EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

HE numerous strangers from this and other 

lands who are just now in Ireland have an 
opportunity this week of observing one of the real 
peculiarities of that country. The “intermediate” 
results have been issued, and hundreds of schools 
and thousands of parents are eagerly scanning the 
lists for the records of their hopefuls, while the 
newspapers from end to end of the country—the 
solemnest dailies—are full of the achievements of 
Master So-and-So and Miss So-and-So, who pulled 
off junior exhibitions and gold medals, and of the 
schools which produced these prodigies. The 
strangers within the gates will have their atten- 
tion called to a spectacle they could not witness 
in any other country in the world, except perhaps 
China—the whole of the pupils of the whole of the 
secondary schools of the country, without exception, 
and of many of the primary schools, competing, with 
fever and excitement, in a single written competitive 
examination. Ireland suffers, as we know, from 
many ills; but in cold blood we do not hesitate to 
give it as our opinion that the worst ill she is now 
suffering from is the Intermediate Education System. 
It is rampant and active, and doing mischief not 
mer-ly for to-day but for to-morrow also. And for 
this ill Irishmen have only themselves to blame. It 
is not one they can lay upon the broad back of the 
English Government. An archbishop, a pair of 
judges, a provost, a privy councillor, and a few 
others, all Irishmen, have been given a liberal 
endowment, as a Board of Intermediate Education 
Commissioners, with power practically to administer 
the money at their discretion. It is they that lay down 
the conditions for its expenditure; itis they that devise 
the so-called system. They have it in their power 
to establish a system of education which ought to 
regenerate Ireland intellectually, economically, and 
probably politically. Instead of doing so, they have 
been inflicting for some years past on their unhappy 
country a scheme which exaggerates, with a sort of 
Celtic extravagance, the vices which educationalists 
all over Europe have agreed in denouncing. To see 
our discarded results-fee and competitive examina- 
tion system carried to the nth power, one has only 
to turn to the intermediate education scheme now 
to be witnessed in full blast in Ireland. 

It would be impossible, of course, in a summary 
article, to review with anything like adequacy so 
complex a thing as an educational system. But the 
occasion may be seized for a glance at some of the 
leading characteristics of this one. The Inter- 
mediate system, by offering liberal bribes to schools 
in the shape of results fees, and by distributing a 
good deal of money, in the shape of exhibitions, 
amongst the pupils themselves, has galvanised 
secondary education in Ireland into a kind of 
activity which might deceive a superficial ob- 
server. Thousands of pupils, boys and girls, are 
yearly put through an ordeal of “ cram,” which has 
now been brought to a fine art in the leading 
schools; they undergo a fortnight’s examination, 
exclusively in writing; the annual results, issued in 
the form of Blue Books, are awaited with feverish 
anxiety; and year by year the Irish Press is full of 
congratulations all round. To anyone who looks 
beneath the surface this tetchy zeal is a depressing 
spectacle. Ireland certainly stood in need of an 
endowment for secondary education ; and in so far as 
life of any kind is better than stagnation, even this 
sort of activity is better than the lethargy which 
existed before it came. That much, at least, must 
be put to the credit side of “the Intermediates’ ”’ 
account. But it is hardly too much to say that the 
scheme planned by the Intermediate Commissioners 








for the application of their endowment contains 
every defect which an educational system could 
possess. It is devised with admirable skill to put a 
premium on memory work, to stifle intelligent interest 
on the part of the pupil, to tie the hands of an 
intelligent teacher, and to produce a specimen of the 
prig who must simply revel in the insolence of half- 
knowledge. It tests schools by no standard of general 
efficiency ascertainable through inspection, but by 
the number of pupils they can get through the mill 
of a competitive examination, in which the pupils of 
all the schools of the country are individually pitted 
against each other. It has, further, reacted injuri- 
ously on primary education ; its temptations, on the 
monetary side, have induced such admirable con- 
ductors of primary schools in Ireland as the Irish 
Christian Brothers have proved themselves to be to 
give up their own special work and enter into com- 
petition with the large collegiate and other secondary 
schools. Some of these Christian Brothers’ Schools 
at present occupy the chief place in the Intermediate 
results, and thus secure an annual endowment, 
in some cases of several thousands of pounds. 
In any country it would be a regrettable thing 
to have primary education neglected or metamor- 
phosed to suit a purely literary programme. In 
Ireland it is fatal. We have in that country, ever 
fruitful of anomalies, a Commission just now 
considering how to reform primary education in 
the direction of making it more practical—a 
Commission of which some of the Intermediate 
Commissioners are members—while the Intermediate 
system (which, despite its name, is, in the junior 
and preparatory grades, purely primary education) 
is worked on lines subversive of all true edu- 
cational theories and especially injurious to a 
country like Ireland, where technical and scientific 
training are a much more pressing need than 
a literary education. The Intermediate, by 
over-marking the literary subjects, deliberately 
discounts the study of science. Twelve hundred 
marks are given for Latin and Greek as against five 
hundred for chemistry and natural philosophy. The 
effect of this, of course, is that the “ grinders ” keep 
the boys at Latin and Greek, while chemistry and 
natural philosophy (not to speak of subjects like 
drawing, for which three hundred marks are allotted) 
are practically tabooed altogether ; if they are ever 
taken up, it is by the “brilliant ” pupil who simply 
takes every subject on the programme, and then 
they are merely crammed from books without a 
thought of a laboratory experiment. Science, as 
the phrase goes, “‘ doesn’t pay.” 

It would carry us beyond our scope to discuss 
the effect of this system on the character of the 
unfortunate young people—the next generation of 
Irishmen—who are subjected to it; though that is 
probably the most dangerous effect of all. We 
shall only ask the question—What is to become of 
all these boys, children of the working classes, 
attending, say, Christian Brothers’ schools in popu- 
lous towns, who, instead of acquiring some useful 
scientific knowledge which would help them to 
become efficient members of an industrial com- 
munity, instead of receiving a training in 
character and methods which would fit them for 
the battle of life, have been making up marks, 
by every trick and device of the crammer, on 
Greek accidence and Latin prosody and what the 
critics have to say about Beowulf? By so little 
change could this Irish Board render the system 
they administer an effective engine of Irish pro- 
gress, instead of a huge barrier to it. Irish public 
Opinion will stand condemned beyond defence, 
it it does not soon insist on their making the 
necessiry alterations. 
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THE WHEAT 





BOOM. 





VHREE or four years ago a considerable rise in 
the price of wheat was probably the last thing 
predictable by ordinary observers of the economic 
development of mankind. New countries, and 
countries on the outskirts of civilisation, have 
always been recognised by economists since Adam 
Smith as the proper places wherein to grow grain 
for the rest of the world. Now, during the few 
years preceding 1894 such countries had been 
opened up with a rapidity unexampled since the years 
when the American commonwealth made up for the 
lost time involved in the War of Secession. Even the 
‘Great American Desert” was found to be adapted 
to wheat-growing; and so it was—in exceptionally 
wet seasons, The mistake has been corrected since, 
and town lots have been sold by auction in that region 
for the sum of ten cents apiece. Indian wheat had 
been competing in the European market, especially in 
Ungland and Italy ; and the minimum cost of grow- 
ing the cereal in England was just double the price 
at which it could be put on the market from 
Argentina. Aided by the depreciation of paper 
money and the ignorance of the Italian immigrant, 
wheat-ranching had begun to displace cattle, and 
the reaping machine the Gaucho herdsman. It is not 
improbable that Argentine wheat-growing has paid 
only from these adventitious circumstances, thougb, 
on the other hand, the quality might probably 
be much better than it has been. But the Argentine 
influx proved the finishing stroke to the depression 
of the British farmer—and, indeed, of all concerned. 
The best wheat land in England became finally 
derelict ; and the American Bureau of Agriculture 
circulated instructions as to the value of wheat as 
a food for horses and cattle. ‘The staff of life” 
was supposed by some enthusiastic agriculturists to 
have a great future in this direction. Then, of 
course, the glut had its natural consequence. The 
least paying land went out of cultivation, and the 
area of wheat land in the United States has fallen not 
far from 10 per cent. as compared with 1895. India 
has consumed more of her own grain, and the Austra- 
lian supply has run short. So, in this exceptional 
year, has the supply allover Europe. Even in Argen- 
tina the locusts have eaten the crop that should now 
have been in course of consumption ; and though the 
reports of next year’s crop are very favourable, they 
will not be verified till January next. Only in the 
United States and Canada are the supplies abundant. 
Not unfrequently modern economic progress is of 
the switchback order. There is a rush and a slacken- 
ing, and then a reaction—an over-production, a glut, 
and sometimes a deficit to follow. In this case the 
reaction has spread over the world, and has been 
aided by meteorologic conditions. So the world’s 
crop is about 11 per cent. short of last year’s, and 
the Australian and Argentine supplies cannot reduce 
the deficit to less than 6 per cent. 

We have dwelt on the naturalness of this rise 
because the Protectionists of France, and some 
Socialists who ought to know better, have reverted 
to medixval habits of thought and put the rise 
down to the speculators. It is all the fault of 
certain Greco-French speculators who control the 
market and get discounts on the railway rates; or it 
ig due to some unknown persons in Liverpool and 
America; or it is due to the sale of “futures ”— 
which have always hitherto been regarded as a de- 
pressing influence. There are people who believe that 
every political movement is due solely to “agitators.” 
It is a convenient delusion that every untoward move- 
ment in prices is due to “speculators.” But minor 
fluctuations or whatever temporary dulness notwith- 
standing, the price cannot_but continue to rise. 











What will be the effects of a continued rise on 
the situation in Europe? For the British farmer, 
we are afraid, there is not much hope at present. 
He can, no doubt, grow better wheat than anyone 
else, and he can grow more bushels to the acre; and 
of course the present yield per acre could be largely 
increased. But the British climate, even in this 
favourable year, is already wrecking his hopes. While 
wheat can be cheaply grown and harvested in 
new countries, it must be doubtful whether selection 
and care will pay over here. Even for some British 
consumers the situation is serious. It is true that 
the rise in the price of bread at present is about one- 
eighth of a penny per pound, and that the consump- 
tion, except for the very poorest, can seldom reach 
one pound per diem. But the struggling consumer 
feels it more, it seems, because of the run on cheap 
stale bread which has sent its price up out of propor- 
tion to the rise. It may be said that the rise is only 
a recovery from the low prices of the last year or two 
to the level of former years. But such a recovery is 
in sharp conflict with the general downward move- 
ment which distresses producers aud bimetallists and 
benefits the consumer—i.e. the world at large. 
Indeed, it suggests the query—how would the con- 
sumer like it if the bimetallists achieved their end 
and prices really rose? 

Eut if the strain is felt in England, what must 
it be on the Continent? In England less of cereals 
per head is consumed than in any civilised part of 
the world. Yet all over the Continent the price is 
hampered by protective duties, and sometimes by 
ingenious devices which otherwise hinder the trade. 
At Wednesday’s sitting of the French Cabinet the 
Ministry was expected to “solve the bread question 
in the interest of all.”’ The town workman con- 
sumes his half-kilogramme or more per day, and 
feels the rise. But the agriculturists must not be 
offended, and with a naval scare threatened and a 
deficit probable, the Minister of Finance is hardly 
likely to suspend the duty, even though it would 
compensate for the rise in the price of bread. 
The Socialists are pushing the question with all 
their might, and orderly demonstrations are being 
held throughout Paris and the provincial towns, 
which, by-and-by, when the glamour of the present 
week has worn off, may have their political effect. 
In Rome there has also been a demonstration, and 
the pressure is severely felt in Vienna. It is curious 
that it should synchronise there with a movement 
towards protection for Austrian wheat against Hun- 
garian competition. Whether it will prove to be an 
object-lesson on the blessings of Protection we do 
not know. Probably the Anti-Semites, like M. 
Méline, will tell the people that it is all the 
fault of the speculators. Aud the people will be- 
lieve it. 

In one sense, however, the situation is a satis- 
factory proof of the progress of the world. Here 
is a recovery to the prices—for the retail consumer— 
of five or six years ago; and yet it causes incon- 
venience and in some cases almost distress. We are 
so accustomed to falling prices that we never provide 
for or expect a reaction. But fifty years ago such a 
short supply as that of this year would have meant 
famine all over the Old World. Now it means 
a fractional rise under Free Trade in an article 
which Free Trade has almost deprived of its position, 
for many of us, as a staple food. On the Continent 
it means a considerably higher rise—only the article 
there is still a staple, partly because other nations 
have not imitated our policy. The rise is a serious 
matter: but its seriousness is partly because we are 
so much better off than our fathers, and partly 
because foreign governments have not yet learnt 
political economy, 
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PRISONS AS REFORMATORIES. 





HE annual report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons for England and Wales is almost a 
cheerful publication. It abounds in the hope of 
better things, and in the consciousness of good 
things done. It shows that the Commissioners take 
a pride in their work, and that they look forward 
to a day when their establishments will be but 
conventual retreats under another name. Their 
ideal is, evidently, the prison as a place of 
discipline for the conscience, no less than as a 
place of punishment for impulses and appetites 
that have gone astray. They take a laudable 
pride in keeping all but the worst cof the 
criminal class on the right side of the prison 
wall. They remark with satisfaction that the law 
wisely takes less notice than ever of what it is not 
obliged to see. It has at length listened to the 
oft-repeated plea from the dock, and, in the First 
Offenders Act has established the principle of giving 
the evil doer “another chance.” He may now, in 
all but the more serious cases, be released on his 
own recognisances t» come up for judgment when 
ealled upon. And, ifa juvenile offender, the law itself, 
through the agency of the police, will “go bail” 
for him rather than have him tainted with the 
associations of the house of detention. The process 
of differentiation, which is Nature’s own triumph in 
the evolution of the race, is now of wide application 
in the gaols. The young are separated from the old, 
the vicious by accident are being separated from the 
vicious by choice. The “star system” has estab- 
lished a sort of aristocracy of the prisons—a legion 
of honour, at any rate—and it is to be still farther 
extended, until all but the most depraved may hope 
to earn their mark. 

This year, for the first time in the history of our 
prisons, the first offznder is completely precluded 
from all possible contact with the habitual class. 
We are not clear, however, as to whether this re- 
form extends to the period of detention, the most 
important of all in the interest of the prisoner. 
[f it does not, though some beginning is very much 
better than none, the Commissioners have still begun 
at the wrong end. It is obvious that, on every con- 
sideration of justice, the person who is merely accused 
of crime, and who still awaits the judgment which 
may possibly release him as an innocent man, should 
not be sent to prison at all, when it can be helped. 
And, when it cannot, he should be treated with all 
possible lenity consistent with his sife detention. 
The law, of course, has long since admitted the 
principle, but only in a partial way. Bail is still too 
often the luxury of a class ; the discipline of the house 
of detention is still too much like the discipline of the 
ordinary gaol. The assize system, by prolonging the 
period of gaol delivery, intensifies these evils in 
every form. An English peasant awaiting his trial 
may be, and too often is, the most miserably ill- 
used of men. He is shut up like a criminal, and 
any delay in the process of assize sends him back 
to gaol for a period that, in itself, constitutes a heavy 
sentence of imprisonment. Whatever the issue of 
his final appearance before the jury, he comes out 
of mere detentive custody a broken man. 

Still the Commissioners are doing their best. 
They cannot do everything at once, and they may 
be expected to reach this question in their own good 
time. We have not only separated the first 
offender of all grades from the habitual criminal ; 
we now separate the juvenile from both. He 
goes to selected prisons, both before and after 
conviction. It is not a moment too soon. In a 
recent article in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Robert 
White has told us that, when he was imprisoned in 





Holloway for his share in the Jameson Raid, he used 
to hear the children sobbing in their cells at night. 
And there were children awaiting trial! The 
selected system, as was lately remarked, spares child- 
hood the degradation, and age the shame of their 
meeting in a prison corridor. Age is, perhaps, the 
more to be pitied in such an encounter. The Com- 
missioners evidently approve of the suggestion that 
the limit of juvenility should be extended from 
sixteen to seventeen years, and that there should be 
special treatment of a kind up to the age of twenty- 
three. Our chief hop? of prison reform lies in 
special attention to this class, In Franc? they are 
far more consideratzly treated. They are placed in 
special establishments, at every stage of confinement. 
In the hours of recreation, they have the ran of the 
yards in the most literal sense. They drill together, 
and for amusement quite as much as for discipline. 
The best educated of them read aloud to the rest. 

Oue day, perhaps, the Commissioners will include 
in their Report a comparative study of foreign 
systems. We have a good deal to learn, and we 
believe something to teach. The Commissioners 
give in this Report some account of Belgian 
methods, but on a particular point only, and mainly 
for a controversial purpose. It refers to the mode of 
deciding cases of doubtful sanity. They evidently 
hate to think that their system tends to produce 
the disease. It is good to see them so sensi- 
tive, so capable of showing an “ honest warmth” in 
regard to such a suggestion. They wholly repudiate 
it, of course. They maintain that those who leave 
them insane came to them with the germs of the 
malady, just as those who die of consumption under 
their care must have come to them with weak lungs. 
They have written to the directors of prisons, and to 
the chaplains, t> confirm them in this position, and 
notin vain. They must not try to prove too much. 
According to some philosophers, the germs of insanity 
are in allofus; their development is but a question of 
circumstanc2s. It cin hardly be denied that th 
prison system must tend to give them their best 
chance. It off-rs unrivalled opportunities for 
brooding over the sense of crime, or the sense 
of wrong. The thoughts cannot but take their 
hu2 from the place. If they do not, then 
the whole mod2ra theory of the treatment of 
the admittedly insane is at fault. Asylums are 
homes of peace and re:reative labour, and no 
inmate need know that they are prisons, until 
he tries tke lock of the front door. If the 
absence of prison associations promotes the cure, 
the presence must surely promote the malady. 
One day, perhaps, the lawgiver will rise to the con- 
caption that all crime is sheer infirmity of mind, 
and will modify the treatment of it accordingly. 
Bat that day is not yet. Society still takes ven- 
geance on the criminal as, but yesterday, it took 
vengeance on the lunatic whose right to the 
designation wa3 beyond dispute. Then all imprison- 
meat will be purely preventive and reformative, 
and we shall be almost ripe for the reiga of a 
thousand years. 








FINANCE, 





YOLITICAL uncertainty, the fear of dear money, 
I the spread of the lock out, the pecuniary diffi- 
culties of the Indian Government, and the rise in the 
price of wheat have all combined to make business 
dull in the City this week. Perhaps fer the moment 
the rise in wheat is exercising the greatest influence. 
There is no question, of course, that the crops 
throughout Europe are very short this year, and, 
consequently, that Europe will have to import very 
much more than usnal. On the other hand, it is to 
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be recollected that both in Argentina and in Aus- 
tralia the newly-planted wheat is reported to be 
doing well, and in Argentina, at all events, the area 
sown is unprecedentedly large. The time has not yet 
arrived for sowing wheat in India, but no doubt the 
natives will be stimulated to sow as much as possible 
by the very high price now ruling. It is possible that 
locusts may again ravage the crops in Argentina, 
but at present the prospect is favourable both in 
India and in Australia. There are likewise rumours 
that gold is to go in very considerable amounts 
to the Continent, and, of course, Japan always 
has it in her power to take a large amount. Owing 
to all this, there is an unwillingness on the part of 
banks to advance freely at present rates; while 
operators are unwilling to enter into new risks, as 
they fear that they may not be able to get their 
usual banking accommodation if gold happens to be 
withdrawn in large amounts. Naturally, therefore, 
markets have been sluggish during the week, and 
the tendency of prices has been everywhere down- 
wards. There has been no considerable fall, nor is 
there likely to be; but the mere fact that everybody 
is holding off tends to lower quotations. The fear 
that trade may be injured by high rates for money, 
by the dearness of wheat and by the American 
tariff, also has some influence in checking business ; 
while the hitch in the peace negotiations and the 
delay of the Transvaai Government in making con- 
cessions to the mining industry, likewise discourage 
operations. 

The withdrawal on Wednesday from the Bank of 
England of £283,000 in bar gold for Russia, and of 
£100,000 for Egypt, had not such effect upon the 
market as might have been expected. During the 
two or three days preceding, the usual requirements 
at the end of the month had stiffened rates con- 
siderably. Oa Wednesday, being the first of Sep- 
tember, supplies were much more plentiful and rates 
declined. Besides, the withdrawals were not known 
until nearly the close of the day. They make it 
evident, however, that the Bank rate must be raised. 
The Bank of England, however, decided on Thursday 
not to make any change. Possibly the Directors 
may have had assurances that the withdrawal of so 
much money for Russia was a purely exceptional 
transaction, and would not be repeated. Doubtless 
they have also had assurances from Japan that not 
much of the gold standing to the credit of that 
country in the Bank will be taken. But though 
the Directors may have been justified in making 
no alteration this week, they will have to take 
measures to protect their reserve, and it seems to us 
that they ought to make no delay in putting up the 
rate next Thursday at least to 2} per cent. 

The India Council on Wednesday announced that 
for ten weeks at least it would suspend its usual 
weekly drawings of bills. It offered for tender 
on Wednesday only 10 lacs, and it sold a little 
less at an average price of 1s. 3}id. per rupee. 
For a considerable time it has been anticipated 
that the Council would be obliged to suspend its 
drawings. The revenue is coming in badly, while 
the expenditure is on a very great scale, and now 
the military operations rendered necessary by the 
risings on the frontier will involve the Government 
in an outlay that it can ill-afford. Under these 
circumstances, the Government clearly requires 
every rupee that it has at its disposal, and acts 
wisely in determining to stop the Council's draw- 
ings. But as the Council will be unable to sell 
its drafts, while, at the same time, it must 
meet its obligations in London, amounting to 
seventeen or eighteen millions sterling for the 
year, it is very clear that a large sterling loan 
will have to be raised. A section of City opinion 
suggests that the loan should be guaranteed by the 
British Government. The credit of India is very 
good undoubtedly, but it is not as good as that of 
the United Kingdom. For example, Indian 2} per 
cents. are quoted at only 95, while British 25 per 
cents. are quoted at 105}. But though it would 








be an immense saving if India in this year of 
extraordinary trials could borrow at 105 instead 
of 95, a guarantee would do much more harm than 
good, as it would ruin India’s credit. 

The price of Silver fell on Wednesday to 23d., 
and possibly may go even lower. The decline is 
mainly due to the eagerness with which American 
holders are pressing the metal upon the market. 
There is a suspicion that the sales are to some 
extent, at all events, speculative. Whether that 
be so or not, it seems probable that such a fall 
must weaken the Silverite party in the United 
States, especially in face of the great rise in wheat. 
Hitherto Mr. Bryan and his leading supporters have 
contended that the low price of wheat was a con- 
sequence of the depreciation of silver. Now silver 
is lower than it has ever been before, and yet wheat 
is very much higher than it has been for many 
years. There are hopes, in consequence of all this, 
that the Silverite party is being so much weakened 
that the new Secretary of the Treasury will be able 
to carry his Currency Reform through Congress 
much more easily than seemed at all likely a few 
months ago. 

The Klondike Gold Reefs Exploration Company, 
Limited, has been formed for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the usual business objects of a development 
and finance company. It has a capital of £100,000 
in £1 shares, 5,000 being founders’ shares and 95,000 
ordinary shares. The 5,000 founders’ and 50,000 
ordinary shares are offered to the public for sub- 
scription. 








A STUART RESTORATION. 





. HE crass stupidity of the man in the street” 

is the theme of regretful elcquence in the 
Nineteenth Century. So stupid is this man that 
he has probably never heard of the Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Raineval and Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe, 
who undertake to enlighten him upon the doctrines 
of “ Legitimism.” He does not know that a Legiti- 
mist would be more properly called a Carlist if it 
were not for the “local association of the term 
Jacobite.” He does not know that the Jacobite is 
perfectly loyal to Queen Victoria, and has not 
the slightest desire to plot the downfall of the 
Hanoverian dynasty. The chief object of Legiti- 
mism is to establish harmony between the great 
principles of our social system and a practice which 
is deplorably inconsistent. Do we not recognise 
the monarchical principle and also the principle 
of primogeniture? Then how is it that we ac- 
cept the anomaly which disqualifies the sovereign 
who is “entitled, by the laws of primogeniture, to 
occupy the throne”? Queen Victoria is descended 
from a daughter of James I., and “has no right 
to the throne until the whole issue of Charles I. 
is exhausted.” The male line of the House of Stuart 
was extinguished on the death of “Cardinal King 
Henry the Ninth”; but the senior female line sur- 
vives in the person of “Mary Theresa Henrietta 
Dorothea, Archduchess of Austria-Este-Modena, and 
wife of H.R.H. Prince Louis of Bavaria.” At the 
Jubilee Prince Rupert of Bavaria came over as the 
“representative of the de jure sovereign to con- 
gratulate the de facto sovereign on having reigned so 
long.” And yet the man in the street knew nothing 
about this, and even the newspapers neglected 
to chronicle this chivalrous piece of Bavarian 
irony ! 

Obviously the Hanoverian dynasty has no “ divine 
right,” primogeniture, as everybody ought to know, 
having come down from Mount Sinai; and even the 
Queen’s Parliamentary title rests upon a majority 
of one after the Revolution of 1688. A majority of 
one is a poor bulwark in morals. No doubt the man 
in the street will say that it has been strengthened 
by the lapse of time. This is just what you might 
expect from “crass stupidity.” The prophetic vision 
of the Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval and Mr. 
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Cranstoun Metcalfe perceives the doom of wrong- 
doing in that very democracy which is now supposed 
to be staunch to the usurper. “There are not a few 
who are of opinion that the death of the present 
sovereign possibly, and the death of the next 
sovereign probably, will be the signal for a popular 
movement culminating in the abolition of the 
monarchy in England, and with it the extinction 
of the Hanoverian dynasty.” Staggered again, 
the man in the street may console himself with a 
foolish gibe. If monarchy is abolished amongst 
us, what will that profit Mary Theresa Henrietta 
Dorothea or Prince Rupert, who brought those 
ironical congratulations to the Jubilee? This is 
one of those cases in which vulgar obliquity is 
simply put to shame by clear-eyed statesmanship. 
Legitimists “believe that although a democratic 
form of government might persist for a time, it will 
eventually be swept away again by the good 
common-sense of the nation, even as the Protectorate 
was swept away in 1660; and one justification for 
their retention of the style of Jacobites is their 
belief that, when the monarchy is for the second 
time restored, it will be restored in the person of the 
then representative of the elder Stuart line.” The 
House of Hanover will be left without a leg to stand 
on, for its Parliamentary title, its miserable majority 
of one, will have vanished for ever. Primogeniture 
will triumph, and the social system be redeemed 
from the anomaly which is now so distressing to 
the logical mind. 

The chief beauty of this consummation lies in 
the overthrow of the pestilent heresy of constitu- 
tional government. This asserts the right of the 
democracy to manage its own affairs, while accord- 
ing a titular dignity to the sovereign. The Legiti- 
mist views such a compromise with disgust. He 
reprobates the “steady curtailment of the royal 
prerogative, and the arrogation by the people to 
themselves of functions which they are not fitted to 
perform.” His motto is, “ War to the death against 
the democratic spirit!” This is magnanimous, for 
it is this very democratic spirit which, before the 
end of two more reigns, is to pave the way for Mary 
Theresa Henrietta Dorothea or her heirs, and to the 
absolutism of the Stuarts. What the Legitimist 
“wishes to destroy, root and branch, is the re- 
publican spirit, which he conceives to be fatal 
to the good administration of his country’s 
affairs.” But if his wish were to be gratified, 
we should not have a second Commonwealth, and 
without a Commonwealth there would be no Stuart 
Restoration as in 1660. The Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Raineval and his eminent colleague want to 
see the Parliamentary title of the Hanoverians 
destroyed by a democratic revolution which shall 
abolish the monarchy for a time, and yet it is against 
this revolution that they declare a holy war. This 
is a policy which seems to demand not only an 
exalted rectitude but qualities surpassing the com- 
bined intellects of Macchiavelli, Elizabeth, and 
Bismarck. How to root out the republican spirit in 
such a manner that it shall overturn the Hanoverians 
and recall the Stuarts is a problem with which the 
man in the street may frankly confess himself 
unable to cope. All the greater glory awaits the 
astuteness of Ruvigny and Metcalfe! 

There is another genius who is engaged at this 
moment in rooting out the democracy. His name is 
William. He reveres his grandfather and the “ mili- 
tary attainments” of the Duke of Cambridge. He 
holds that Princes are responsible to God alone 
and not to Parliaments. His subjects are liable to 
imprisonment for questioning his acts in private 
conversation, criticism being a Royal prerogative 
which they are not allowed to arrogate. The German 
Emperor would have made an admirable contem- 
porary of Charles I, but his energies have been 
projected into the wrong century, and he is in a 
fair way to break up the empire which his grand- 
father bequeathed to him. South Germany, never 
much in leve with Prussia, is seething with revolt 





against the system which the Kaiser upholds as his 
celestial mission. If our English Legitimists had any 
eye for the realities of politics, they would perceive 
that Socialism and Particularism spring from the 
practical embodiment of their views. They do not see 
this sufficiently obvious truth, and so we learn that 
the Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval agrees with 
Mr. Metcalfe that Imperial Federation is a good 
thing, because it will enable them to link the 
Colonies to the “ monarchical idea.” The con- 
solidation of the empire by the presumption that 
“democracy is an accursed condition, to be pre- 
vented at all costs,” may amuse the leisure moments 
of Ottawa and Melbourne. But there is one con- 
tingency which the Legitimists have not considered. 
Suppose the Hanoverian dynasty were supplanted 
by the Bavarian, what guarantee would there be 
that Rupert I. would not make terms with the 
accursed democracy by surrendering the pretensions 
which are essential to true monarchy? It is con- 
ceivable that even a Stuart has learned something, 
though some Hohenzollerns and all Bourbons are 
incorrigible. Rupert might even turn Protestant, 
as Henri Quatre turned Catholic. Paris was worth 
a mass, and London might be worth a schism. 
Charles Edward died an Anglican, and Rupert I. 
would not disdain the example of Charles IIL, 
although Henry IX. was a Cardinal. This specula- 
tion may be premature, but it lacks the precocity 
of the dream which passes with the Marquis de 
Ruvigny for statecraft. 








DENOMINATIONAL SCIENCE. 





HE Congress of Catholic Scientists, which began 

its session at Fribourg on August 18th, under 

the presidency of Baron Hertling, has some aspects 
of suggestive interest. The reunion was not quite a 
novelty, it is true. The Congress had met in 
previous years at Brussels and other cities; but the 
assembly just concluded was the most representative 
yet held, especially as regards the number of 
delegates from the English-speaking world. No 
fewer than three hundred papers were read at the 
Fribourg meeting before the ten different sections to 
which the sciences were relegated. It will be seen 
that the Congress was a considerable affair, and 
though perhaps the standard of the scientific 
contributions was mediocre, so far as one can gather 
from the reports to hand, it is unquestionably 
a matter of some mcment to find a representative 
body of Catholics, clerical and lay, admitting that 
the Roman Catholic Church can no longer maintain 
an attitude of indifference or veiled hostility to the 
progress of scientific research. This fact would be 
still more promising if we did not notice a tendency 
to conceive of what is called “ Catholic science”’ as 
something different frcm—not to say superior to— 
common or garden science. This tendency is notice- 
able not only in the title of the Congress, but in the 
exaggerated estimates which some of the denomina- 
tional organs make of the addresses delivered before it. 
None of the names of those present, so far as we are 
aware—and certainly none of those who represented 
the English-speaking countries—are names that are 
known in the general world of science. Dr. Zahm, who 
was a Professor in an American Catholic college, and 
is now, we believe, stationed in Rome, is, indeed, 
known as the author of some books on the relations 
of the Roman Catholic Church and evolution, in 
which he endorses the somewhat heterodox views of 
Mr. St. George Mivart on that subject. The works 
of Dr. Zahm are, however, more remarkable for their 
—from a Catholic standpoint—advanced views than 
for any striking merit either scientific, philosophical, 
or literary. With the exception of this American 
apostle of evolution the names of the speakers at 
the Fribourg Congress were not such as to compel 
attention from men of science. In the section of 
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Economics and Social Science alone, when such 
Continental champions of Christian Socialism as 
Baron Hertling and M. Decurtius were heard, 
were the addresses of more than provincial interest. 
When Roman Catholics undertake to enter the 
arena of science, they must enter it, not as Catholics, 
but as men of science. The one aim of the 
scientist—who qud scientist is of no creed—is to 
reach truth. “To teach what is true with exacti- 
tude, to proclaim that which is doubtful to be 
doubtful, that which is unknown to be unknown, 
and that which is true and certain to be evident 
truth—is the one function of science, compared with 
the correct fulfilment of which everything else is 
relatively valueless.” These words are, curiously 
enough, taken from an article by Mr. St. George 
Mivart, and we commend them to the attention 
of the promoters of future Roman Catholic Con- 
gresses of Science. 

Apart from this erroneous view of science as 
denominational, the recent Congress is a hopeful 
sign. It proves, for one thing, that the liberal views 
of Leo XIII. are having their effects on Roman 
Catholics the world over. The antagonism of the 
Roman Catholic Church to science has, we think, 
been exaggerated; but there can be no question at 
all that the great modern movement which we are 
accustomed todate from the “ Novum Organum” went 
on outside her pale, if not in direct conflict with her 
wishes. By a strange coincidence we find on our 
table, as we write, a new—indeed, the first complete 
—edition of the “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, 
that Franciscan friar who was born out of his time. 
Here was a medieval monk—of all people in the 
world—taking all science as his province, and railing 
with all the force, though not the literary grace, 
of the great Chancellor against the gross abuse of 
authority and “ anticipations of nature” in scientific 
research. The wonderful divining power of this 
cowled groper after truth who breathed such an un- 
congenial atmosphere is amazing. There is hardly an 
apothegm in the “ Novum Organum” that has not its 
analogue in this quaint encyclopedia of the sciences 
known as the “ Opus Majus.”’ And yet Francis Bacon 
never heard of, or at least never alludes to, his great 
precursor. Roger Bacon himself, of course, addressed 
a stiff-necked generation, though it is worthy of 
note that the Pope of his day encouraged him in his 
researches and even paid for some of them. How- 
ever, this avant-courrier of the Renaissance made no 
impression on his age. The time was not yet ripe. 
Even three centuries later the maximus partus 
temporis was something of a miscarriage. And, still 
more remarkable, the greatest triumphs of science 
have, as Huxley reminded us, been made by those 
very “anticipations of science” which Francis Bacon 
so feared and ridiculed. 

Be that as it may, the Roman Catholic Church is 
now evidently preparing to recognise the value of 
scientific research in the evolution of civilisation, 
and to follow a cause which Roger Bacon six cen- 
turies ago saw was the right one. How this move- 
ment will develop remains to be seen. Roman 
Catholics will find a hearing for anything of value 
they have to say on pure science, but they must 
come from under the shadow of a vague infallibility 
and submit their work to the test of rational scien- 
tific verification. 


FELIX DAHN, 





TF\BE works of Felix Dahn, the German novelist 

and historian, are, as far as we know, with but 
one exception, not accessible to the English reader 
in his own tongue, and the story which has been 
translated cannot rank amongst the best of his pro- 
ductions. Yet Dahn has published a series of novels 
which in their own line are almost unique. He is an 
historical novelist par e.cellence. He possesses in a 
high degree the Teutonic imagination, which seems 


really more at home in the past than the present, 
by means of which the German seems to feel almost 
as vividly the realities of former existence in times 
long gone by as the life of his own age. Dakn is 
ublike theinferior romancist who, in giving a picture 
of the past, draws it in the perspective of the pre- 
sent, and who thinks that dates, old-fashioned oaths, 
and descriptions of dresses are the means to call 
spirits from Time’s “ vasty deep.” The historical 
imagination is completely dominant in him. He 
does not even realise the sure but hidden links which 
bind even the distant ages to the era of to-day. The 
far distant stands with absolute clearness and with- 
out shadows before him. Perhaps it is owing to 
this that all his creations are clothed with a certain 
aloof dignity, and that all his characters, apart 
from their intrinsic importance or individuality, 
bear a certain stamp of loftiness about them. The 
historic sense of the reader is always kept awakened. 
He is never allowed to feel that these personages are 
formed entirely out of common clay. The author, 
having roused them from their long sleep of 
centuries, believes it incumbent on him to present 
them surrounded with a halo of the mysterious 
dimness of the past. In that respect his historical 
creations produce a very different effect from those 
of Sir Walter Scott. The Scotch novelist, in spite 
of his conservatism and loyalty, prefers to paint 
very clearly the ordinary human nature lying under 
all the trappings of historic dignity. We are im- 
pressed by his Covenanters and Jacobites less in 
relation to the parts they played in making history 
than to their every-day human traits. Dahn could 
never have made James I. as Scott has done—a 
homely and often ludicrous figure. He could not 
have exhibited all his follies in a purely domestic 
sphere, nor represented him as gossiping with 
Buckingham like an old woman. The German writer 
would have depicted the miseries of a kingdom 
under a weak king. He would have laid bare with 
scathing irony all the effects of his bad government, 
and he would have pictured Buckingham as the bold 
and evil genius of his ruler. Scott, as he himself 
wrote, could not draw a hero; Dahn can scarcely 
delineate any other type of character but those who, 
for good or for evil, are cast in the heroic mould. 
His fertility of imagination in his own sphere is 
very abundant. His figures, if endowed with strik- 
ing or extraordinary qualities, have all distinct 
individualities and traits, and never degenerate into 
mere types. 

The field of history which his novels embrace is 
very wide. He has written seven romances dealing 
with the eruptions of the barbarians into various 
countries. In “Julian der Abtriinniger” (the 
Apostate) he covers an important period in the his- 
tory of the Roman Empire; then again, in two 
other tales he leads us into stirring epochs of the 
Middle Ages. In most of his writings the celebrated 
characters of their times move across his pages, but 
whether it be the savage Attila, the learned Roman 
annalist, the warlike Goth, they are all imbued with 
marvellous vitality, and are so well and originally 
conceived that the reader seems to know and com- 
prehend their characters for the first time. Un- 
doubtedly Dahn’s greatest work is his long novel in 
four volumes entitled “Ein Kampf um Rom.” He 
tells here of the struggle of the Goths and Greeks for 
the possession of Italy. Besides the interest centring 
in the contest of these two forces he has added 
another by the introduction of a third party—a@ 
Roman, with a leader who desires to re-establish the 
ancient Roman Republic and bring back its former 
glories. Dahn has excelled himself in the conception 
of this character, Cassius. He is, perhaps, the finest 
specimen in fiction of a man of great mental gifts 
who is utterly dauntless and completely unscrupu- 
lous. The resources of his mind are endless. After 
overthrow upon overthrow his fine brain spins 
schemes which he carries out with tireless energy 
and courage. He plays Greek against Goth and 





Goth against Greck, and succeeds at last in winning 
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the favour of the Emperor and gaining the im- 
portant position of Prefect of Rome. When the 
writer slowly, and with great skill, allows fore- 
shadowings of his ultimate defeat to appear, one 
almost trembles as if before the approach of a 
convulsion of nature. All unknown to Cassius him- 
self he has lost his sovereign’s favour, and the Greek 
general, the famous Narses, sent to fight against the 
Goths, has received secret commands to supplant 
him and take him prisoner. Cassius only learns 
of the plot too late to save himself. He bows to 
the inevitable with the same dignity and resolution 
with which he has fought against it. He goes to his 
rival's tent to ask permission to lead some desperate 
sally against the Goths. After receiving it he says 
gravely, “ Thanks, Prefect of Rome,” giving him the 
title which he himself yet outwardly bore. The 
scene in which the defeat of Cassius is described is 
lacking in none of the elements that produce a great 
tragical effect. Dahn has been able to make us 
realise the depth and bitterness of a sorrow arising 
from non-personal causes. Cassius’ career has been 
stained with some dark crimes; but he has loved his 
country with a perfect fervour, and in his last hour 
his agony is for her. It is this that lends to his 
stoicism an almost sublime tinge. 

One is not surprised to learn that this novel took 
the author a considerable number of years to write. 
In his romances dealing with the barbarian invasions, 
“ Felicitas”’ (the story which has appeared in English 
dress) seems to be a general favourite, perhaps on 
account of its strain of pretty sentimentalism; but 
though it is difficult to praise one more than another, 
“ Attila,” if not one of the longest, must be placed 
amongst the best. In this tale is given a superb 
series of pictures of the dominion of the Huns, 
the weakness of the Romans, and the revolt of the 
Goths. He has made very good use of the legend 
that Attila was strangled by a Gothic maiden, and 
perhaps the culminating point of the story is reached 
in the fine description of the silent room, the terrible 
monarch, and the desperate woman. 

A few words must be said about Dahn’s plots. 
These are all romantically, but at the same time 
skilfully, conceived, and the verve of his descrip- 
tions is equalled by the ingenuity of the development 
of his incidents. His wide historical knowledge, his 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and life of 
the various peoples of antiquity, are turned to as 
much use as ashes and muddy boots were by 
Sherlock Holmes. The account in “ Ein Kampf um 
Rom” of the death by drowning of a Gothic 
queen in a Roman bath, displays, for instance, both 
dramatic intensity and minute architectural and 
mechanical knowledge. 








THE SITE OF MEAUX: A LOST ARTIST. 
—_—eoo— 

T would be thought scarcely possible that one who 

loved churches should turn his back on Beverley 
on a Sunday morning to seek for any other spot. Yet 
some will leave a pleasant home, a festive circle, or 
an attractive occupation to stand or kneel beside a 
quiet grave; and so we may without criticism neglect 
the Minster and the minstrels’ pillar of St. Mary’s to 
visit the buried church and buildings of the cele- 
brated Abbey of Meaux. 

May I premise that if you wish to find your way 
to this site, and have any pronounced views on the 
pronunciation of the name, it will be well to waive 
such inclinations and accept the popular style of 
Muce or Moose. After you have started, as often 
happens, you will find that the distance continues 
to increase as you go on. What was five miles to 
commence with will be six, seven, and even nine 
niles, by the time that you have reached the second 
milestone. 

At Hall Bridge, where I hoped to hire a gig, 
there appeared to be some mystery of Sunday 





drinking, so I trudged on to Tickton along the hot 
dusty road. Here, from among a group of boys 
who directed me still forward along the high road 
from which I wished to escape, one voice exclaimed, 
*Yon’s t’ gainest road.” As this small man pointed 
into a rural flowery lane, I fastened upon him with 
avidity, and soon found from his mother—a sweet- 
voiced woman who joined us—that the lad was quite 
right, although the road or footpath was difficult to 
find. But, kind heart! she made it as clear to me 
as she could, and showed me some distance down the 
lane with explanations on her lips. Just before 
entering the fields I found two young men who were 
enjoying a Sunday lounge and smoke, and from them 
received further directions. The salient point in 
this second body of instructions was a “coy” for 
which I was to look out. This turned out to be a 
decoy for ducks, and in retura for their information 
I imparted to them some of Cavalier Blundell’s 
remarks about decoys which I have spoken about 
elsewhere, Now I entered “ t’ gainest road,” the fields. 
They were full either of waving crops or of meadow 
grass. The path lay chiefly along the fences, in 
which grew poppies, marguerites, and wild roses: 
burs, tall thistles, and still taller grasses, tip- 
toed out of the hedges into my face. This sharp 
rustling on the left hand sings the song of the 
breeze passing over the wheat; and this scent, so 
all-pervading and delicious—this perfume of white 
clover, must be one of Solomon’s messengers which 
he sent out, saying, “I am sick of love.” That decoy 
which I mentioned misled me almost as much 
as it can ever have misled the ducks, although the 
consequences to me were less grave; for I wandered 
round an enormous field instead of crossing it, 
although I did find the “coy.” After this consider- 
able detour I reached a farmhouse, which had figured 
largely in my instructions. Here I ventured to ask 
for a glass of milk, and it was given to me without 
money, which I offered, though with trembling. It 
makes one hesitate to ask, this Yorkshire kindness: 
and yet it is something which one would not forego. 
How often does the Yorkshire farmer give us—how 
often has he given me?—a greater respect for my 
race? A small boy—my second guardian angel of 
this type—drew my attention to a most advantage- 
ous “trod,” which led me through a vast mosaic of 
“fitches,” adjoining a carpet of purple peas, in 
which an uninvited sprinkling of Cruciferze, white 
and yellow, added many bright spots. The lane and 
“trod” must have saved me the mile or more which 
was necessary to bring my original estimate of five 
miles up to that of the landlord of the inn whence 
I set out. This landlord must have had but a poor 
opinion of small boys. 

The burialplace of Meaux is now indicated by 
mighty sycamores and ash trees, and a rectangular 
row of thorns. One small relic only—in stone— 
remains of this famous monastery, but the whole 
ground seems to be rank with memories. This, then, 
is the spot where, you will remember, Adam drove 
his staff into the ground and quoted Micah as 
to the building of the house of the Lord on the top 
of a hill—Adam, the clerical master builder and the 
future Abbot of Meaux. There is a story which 
precedes Adam and the “baculum” which he drove 
into the ground like asurveyor’s rod. No personage 
is so conspicuous in the history of this part of 
Yorkshire as William, Earl of Albemarle—William 
Legros, the stout earl, stout in body and soul. 
William had vowed to undertake “a Jerusalem 
journey,” but age and siza made him unwilling to 
start. Adam saw the reluctance of his patron, and 
made a bargain with him to get him off, by the 
Pope’s dispensation, if he would found a Cistercian 
monastery. The compact was made, and the monk 
was told to choose, wherever he liked, a suitable 
site in the earl’s domsin. Here, again, William 
afterwards tried to get out of his second vow, for, 
most unluckily, the staff came to stick just in the 
very spot where the earl had determined to make a 
park for himself. He had only bought the land a 
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short time before for this very purpose, and really 
the matter did seem very hard. But Adam was 
harder, and the tough soldier had to give way. He 
resigned his manor with a good grace, and set actively 
to work to help the builders. The present aspect of 
the site makes it more easy for us to enter upon the 
scene of the first building. We see it almost as the 
monks saw it before they began to build; and we 
can enter into their feelings of interest and pride as, 
“eating their bread in the sweat of their brows,” 
they saw the buildings rise under their own hands. 
The country people flocked round to help, or, at 
least, to gape ; and “ the venerable count” continued 
to add gift to gift. One return, indeed, he got for 
all his religious fervour: he could always fall 
soundly asleep under the soothing consciousness of 
the monastic prayers. Even in the tempests and 
within a little of shipwreck he could think of the 
nightly watches and the prayers of his friendly 
monks, and could sleep in peace. And no doubt he 
would feel that afterwards, when the storms of life 
were over, in the quiet earth near the church, where 
the masses were sung for him, he would be able still 
to sleep in peace. 

But this is not the place to pursue the history of 
this Cistercian Abbey from its foundation to its 
destruction and disappearance. I will only recall 
the fact that it was of the Cistercian Order, among 
whose ordinances was one forbidding that any 
pictures used in the buildings should contain figures 
other than that of Our Saviour—such pictures to be 
of a simple character, and in one colour only. Now 
the thirteenth Abbot, Roger of Driffield, who him- 
self bestowed such fatherly exhortations upon the 
six monks of the Chantry in Ottrirgham as to their 
simplicity and rectitude of life—Roger, the rogue, 
made two richly painted altar tablets for the great 
altar in the church; and, in prospect of his resig- 
nation, built for his own reception a nice little 
chamber, to the east of the infirmary, from which 
he watched his successor for eight years. This suc- 
cessor, Adam of Skyrne, although supposed to be a 
weak brother, and only appointed as a puppet in 
the hands of the ex-Abbot, proved to be quite equal 
in character to any of his predecessors ; but he was 
like his forerunner in one point—the breach of the 
Cistercian rule on the subject of paintings. ‘ Abbot 
Adam,” says Mr. Bond, “ with the assistance of one 
of the monks (adjuvante et procurante), named John 
of Ulram, painted the history of the prophets and 
apostles about the great altar.” It is pleasant to 
know something about the artist; that he came from 
alittle Yorkshire hamlet near the great Norman keep 
at Skipsea, in this same Holderness. But how are 
we to form any idea of what his work was like ? 
Perhaps some of the antiquaries may yet discover 
relics which will throw light upon Yorkshire art of 
this period—the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century—though Meaux has gone lik; the baseless 
fabric of a vision from our sight. Perhaps the 
Pickering wall-paintings may give us an idea of 
John of Ulram’s style. In the meantime the paint- 
ings of the prophets and apostles have followed the 
glorious personalities themselves into the past; the 
almost forbidden art of decoration, being now as if 
it had never been, can scarcely be regretted as much 
as that of the builder which here—as far as present 
appearance goes—has been also used in vain. 

R. 








LEISURED LIFE. 





WENT the other day to a place not far from 

here, where are congregated some hundreds of 
men and women for whom the bitterness of death is 
past. They have met Fate in his grimmest aspect, 
and, struggling feebly to the end, have at last 
signed the papers of capitulation. Being thus 
brought to face the great terror of their class, 
they have lost both fear and courage in complete 








submission to their lot; and now they wait in quiet 
attendance on futurity. The House where they live 
is one of our modern substitutes for the old 
monasteries. The crime for which they had to pay 
the penalty of social extinction is that quality which 
in a well-known old document is called a blessing. The 
one curious characteristic they all have in common 
is that they might write their names in every page 
of a cheque-book without producing the least result; 
and the one text which their domestic chaplain has 
never attempted to expound is “ Beati pauperes.” It 
is so quiet and retired, that vast brick quadrangle! 
And the rooms are so lofty, so orderly, and so spot- 
lessly clean. There is something satisfactory in 
having faced the worst, and finding it not so very 
bad, after all—better for an old person than the 
agonising fight with landlords and with hunger; 
and if there is no dignity, there is some ease, with 
nothing to do but to wait the final loosening of the 
faculties, and to think about the golden past, when 
yet the head was held high, and there were hopes, 
and fears, and freedom. 

At times, as I watched those simple, patient faces, 
it seemed as if the halo of sanctity were upon them 
all, a kind of Heavenly satisfaction which one misses 
in those who have great possessions. Among the 
men what fine heads there were! If one could not 
have made a picture here for the Seven Bishops in 
the Tower, it was only because the architecture was 
at fault. And, surely, there with the long white 
beard sits King Lear at the edge of his bed, and 
Prospero walks with firm step across the room; and 
there, reading his Bible at the long table, is another 
Colonel Newcome, too kind to escape poverty. In 
the next room, among the pale, patient faces, 
St. Anne and St. Elizabeth sit together talking over 
the inexhaustible past, and Rizpah mutters to her- 
self alone. Ah, martyrs of society! victims of my 
comfort! For you at least the Divine beatitudes 
were in some sort true, yet with how much thought 
for the morrow! And your meek, wan faces bear 
record that the hard life of the Master was no dim 
romance in your eyes. “The foxes have holes,” but 
you had not the cunning to fight the world with its 
own weapons, and for you is this last retreat. A 
little more greed, a dash of remorseless ambition, 
and you had not been here—O sancta simplicitas! 
You are in this State-haven of rest because of your 
virtues; we others are outside because we are not 
good enough. Yet, again, as I watch their silent 
movements and lack-lustre eyes, these poor old 
bodies seem but the shadows of real men and women, 
and their goodness but a shadow of themselves. 
Without hopes, or fears, or passions, almost (a 
stranger might think) without temptations, extinct 
of life and love, with all that makes life worthy far 
withdrawn, what more meaning can their meekness 
have than the smile that gathers on dead faces ? 

There was one man sitting at the end of the 
narrow table, as near the fire as might be, who 
seemed as if he should offer some solution of the 
mystery. At least he was occupied, and, therefore, 
it seemed worth while to interrupt him. He held in 
front of him a dainty little wooden box, marked as 
a chess-board on the top, and each square pierced 
with a little hole: the arrangement of the red and 
white ivory chessmen, and a piece of newspaper by 
his side, showed that a problem had been attacked. 
I wondered how he had come by s0 costly a toy. 

“TI made it myself,” he said; “the chessmen 
aren't ivory; I cut them out of the bones from the 
kitchen.” And there, sure enough, were the un- 
mistakable marks of the penknife upon the beauti- 
fully made board, and the chessmen had a certain 
rudeness of outline as one looked at them closer. 

When I asked him how he managed to dye the 
red ones, he told me that he had been a long time 
experimenting, till at last he found that logwood 
would do. But even then the stain would not hold; 
and he began to lose all hope of ever getting bis men 
the right colour till, at last, quite by accident, he 
discovered that a little salt gave the needed quality, 
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and, boiling the chessmen in the mixture, he made 
them red for ever. All this he related to me with a 
singular purity of accent, and the air of a Palissy 
or an Arkwright. 

“So I did it at last,” he added; “ but it took me 
several years. And it cost a lotof money. Jt cost 
me sevenpence !” 

And he showed me a box of chess- problems, 
neatly cut out—more than two thousand, he said. 
He knew them all by heart, and could never even 
make a mistake now; but he had to go on at it, 
because there was no one else to play with, and the 
little red and white men were all he had to care for 
—the business, the relaxation of his life. 

I went away, down one ward after another, past 
tottering age, and tossing sickness, and stumbling 
babyhood, with my one problem still unsolved. Only 
I felt an overwhelming sense of humility which I 
could not explain; and as I passed out at the big 
gates, I found myself looking furtively at the porter, 
with the sense that I had stolen something. 


PERCY DEARMER. 








THE GREEK PARLIAMENT. 
aniasiilgtiniaii 

HE reassembling of the Greek Parliament, which 
had been in vacation since the beginning of 
May, has drawn attention to the peculiarities of a 
Legislature which has certainly no parallel among 
the Chambers of Europe. It is not merely that 
Greece is one of the few countries which possesses 
no Upper House, but that the whole procedure of 
parliamentary government at Athens is totally 
different from anything to which we are accustomed 
in the West. As we have seen already since the 
meeting of the Boulé last Saturday, the rules 
of that Assembly seem specially devised for the 
purpose of assisting obstruction and making the 
transaction of public business difficult; for the 
quorum of the Greek Legislature has been fixed at 
one more than half the total number of members, 
so that the presence of no less than one hundred 
and five deputies is essential to the transaction of 
business. Under existing circumstances, as was shown 
last Saturday, it is the easiest thing in the world for 
an influential Opposition leader like M. Deliyannis 
to persuade half the deputies to remain away. 
That M. Deliyannis has since relented and pro- 
mised his support to the Government “so long 
as the enemy remains on the soil of the father- 
land,’ does credit to his patriotism, but does not 
alter this fundamental error of Greek procedure. 
An even greater weakness of the Hellenic parlia- 
mentary system, which I have heard all practical 
politicians in Athens condemn, is the rule which 
allows the subordinate officers of the army and navy 
to sit in the Boulé while on active service. The 
result is that utter want of discipline which was one 
of the chief causes of disaster during the late war. 
Itis no uncommon spectacle tosee some pushing young 
lieutenant get up in Parliament and criticise, as only 
a Greek can, his own superior officers and the 
Minister of War. Hiscriticisms are eagerly devoured 
by the army, while the fact that the critic is depend- 
ent upon his constituents renders him more careful 
of their personal likes and dislikes than of military 
or naval efficiency. The late M. Tricoupis endeav- 
oured to remove this abuse, but M. Deliyannis, who 
always opposed on principle every proposal of his 
great rival, managed to secure its retention. Yet 
the same officers, who are so fond of critici-ing their 
superiors, are extremely angry at the smallest 
Criticism of themselves from civilians, however 
competent. For when one of the ablest of Athenian 
editors foretold three years ago that complete 
disorganisation of the Greek army which was 
demonstrated in the recent campaign, the officers 
invaded his office, broke his windows, and made 
“pie” of his type. 





Daring my recent stay in Athens I had daily 
opportunities of discussing politics with all the 
prominent statesmen and journalists, from M. Rhallis 
and the editors of the Akrépolis and Asty down- 
wards. I was greatly struck by the feeling, which 
they all had, that large reforms must be made in the 
Greek political system, if their unfortunate country 
were ever to recover itself. First and foremost 
of these imperative reforms is the abolition 
of the “ spoils’ system,” which, in Greece as in 
the United States, is an unmitigated evil. That 
every change of Ministry should imply a clean 
sweep of the Government offices, and that even 
the poor creatures who teach in the elementary 
schools should be dependent for their position 
upon the vicissitudes of the Ministerial party at 
Athens, is against the principles of all good 
government. The war did, indeed, bring with it a 
truce of parties, and M. Rhallis was at first too much 
occupied with more important matters to substitute 
his own friends for the adherents of M. Deliyannis in 
various posts that ought to be permanent. But 
while the peace negotiations have been pending the 
old game has begun again. Only the other day I 
heard from Corft: that a very respected official there 
had been removed from his post—nominally on a 
charge of having spoken evil of the King, really 
because his salary was wanted to “ placate”’ a friend 
of the Ministry. The excuse alleged was ridiculous 
in the extreme; for if all the Greek officials who had 
abused King George during the last four months 
were to lose their places as a punishment, there 
would be a complete turn out of the whole Civil 
Service. But things have, indeed, come to a 
pretty pass when even a Professor of Archeology is 
appointed, not because he is sound on the Pelasgi or 
a good hater of the Mede, but because he has voted 
straight for Government candidates. When I used 
to see M. Rhallis, who is by far the best man the 
Greeks have got now that “the Greek Gladstone” is 
dead, his ante-chamber was filled with crowds of 
place-hunters, who occupied his valuable time and 
compelled him to work an incredible number of hours 
a day. For the natural result of this “ spoils’ 
system” is that every Greek is a politician, not from 
any deep interest in political principles—for there 
are no real differences between the rival parties in 
Greece—but simply from the desire for a place. 
Over-education, in Greece even more than in Bul- 
garia, is responsible for much of this zeal for Govern- 
ment employ. Every year the University of Athens 
turns out a number of young men whose one idea is 
to avoid agricultural pursuits, but for whom there 
is no room in the already overcrowded legal and 
medical professions. They accordingly drift into 
politics; and as in Greece members of Parliament 
are paid—badly, but still paid—the Boulé is largely 
composed of barristers without briefs, doctors 
withou& patients, and teachers without pupils. 
Of course, there are men of leisure and means, 
like M. Karapanos, the member for Arta, who is 
the one living Greek politician who is regarded 
as an authority on finance; he is a banker by 
profession, and has earned the gratitude of students 
by his excavation of Dodona at his own expense. 
But the attitude of the Greeks towards such menis well 
illustrated by the remark of a very clever Athenian 
editor to me, that M. Karapanos would never become 
Prime Minister because he was so well off. Another 
American principle which greatly hampers ability 
in the Greek Legislature is the rule that a deputy 
must ba a citizen of the district for which he pro- 
poses to stand. The eminent statesman is thus 
placed at a disadvantage compared with some 
merely local celebrity who can devote his whole 
time to parochial affairs. It was this preoccupation 
with national politics that cost the late M. Tricoupis 
his seat at Missolonghi at the general election of 
1895. M. Rhballis is in this respect more fortunate, 
for he represents Attica, and is thus always on the 
spot; while Gortynia, in Arcadia, the constituency 
of M. Deliyannis, has long been a pocket-borough of 
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the family, and is kept in good humour by the ex- 
Premier's nephew and colleague in the representa- 
tion, whenever the great man is too busy to have 
time for Arcadian politics. 

But the greatest difference between Greek and 
American or British democracy is in the purely 
personal distinction between parties. Broadly 
speaking, there are five sections in the Greek 
Boulé, as at present constituted. There is the small 
party of the Prime Minister, chiefly recruited from 
Athens and the neighbourhood, where M. Rhallis is 
all-powerful, although he has little following, and 
was until lately little known, in the country at 
large. With this party are now fused some of the 
late M. Tricoupis’s followers, three of whom have 
seats in the present Cabinet. As there has been no 
division since M. Rhallis came into office last April, 
it is impossible to give the exact strength of the 
Ministerialists of both sections, but it has been 
estimated at from 32 to 50. M. Deliyannis, on 
the other hand, came back from the country 
in 1895 with a party of 134, which is probably 
somewhat smaller now, but still considerably 
the largest section of the House. Then comes M. 
Deligeorgis with a following of a dozen, and M. 
Karapanos with a little band of five. The rest of 
the deputies are not easy to classify. Most of them 
are waiting the turn of events. One of them, 
Ilassan Bey, the Mussulman member for Larissa, is a 
party all to himself, and has not sat at Athens since 
the war began ; even when he did, he could not speak 
Greek. Meanwhile outside Parliament some thought- 
ful men are advocating a radical reform of the whole 
legislative system. One of the most enlightened 
Greek critics, M. Lambros Koromelas, has publicly 
proposed the creation of a Second Chamber, on the 
model of the French Senate, and of a Council of State 
to advise the King. A Republic, which was the 
ideal of many Greeks in the early days of their 
indignation against King George, is now regarded as 
out of the question. No Greek would like to see 
another Greek set over his head, and the politicians 
feel that the King, however little they may like 
him, possesses more influence with “Europe” than 
any native president would have. But some drastic 
reform of the Greek parliamentary system is 
imperative. The average Hellene is a very good 
fellow ; and the country, if administered on European 
lines, ought to be very productive. But so long as 
everything depends upon wire-pullers, no real pro- 
gress can be effected. The Greeks have all the best 
qualities of democracy. They are not snobs, and 
will tolerate no titles except plain “ Mister ”; even 
the Crown Prince is for them merely the didédochos, 
or “successor to the throne.” But they have also, 
owing to their particular form of democracy, the 
defects of their qualities, and these defects have 
cost them dearly during this terrible year. 


W. MILLER. 








MONSIEUR BLOIS, 





[ ‘IS name was Jean Blois. He purveyed indiges- 

tion to the youth of Plymouth in penny 
instalments. He had a travelling stove, whereon 
chestnuts were made “all ‘ot,’ and his favourite stand 
in winter weather was under the shadow of Saint 
Andrew's Cross, where were a wide space and a 
quiet corner upon the banks of the stream of traffic. 

He was well known to policemen, to cabmen, to 
conductors of tramcars and omnibuses which used 
that route. For them heinvariably had a “ bo'jour,” 
and they for him a “ Mornin’, Blowey, ’ow goes it?” 

On the whole, it went fairly well. The comes- 
tibles of M. Blois could not have gone off with 
greater freedom in a town inhabited by ostriches. 
Cold days were good days for this son of the south, 
whose waistcoat was seorched while his back was 
frozen, whose deft fingers seemed impervious to the 
impression of heat, handling live coals with infernal 








composure. Towards dark, when’ his red cap shone 
in the gaslight, and his blue face was made purple 
by the glow from his stove, and he moved those 
fingers about the incandescent mass, he might have 
stood to an impressionist as model for a chef in the 
nether regions preparing torments for the lost. 

M. Blois had his favourite customers, to whom he 
was liberal with his nuts. Of these were certain 
compatriots in blue blouses and soft billycocks and 
wooden shoes, vendors of the potent small onion, 
who foregathered at the stall at stated times. Of 
these, also, was a certain wagoner to a fruit 
merchant by the waterside, from whom, when 
occasion suited, Jean purchased nuts. Trench fruit 
boxes are lined with French newspapers. At the 
request of M. Blois, his friend at court collected and 
saved back numbers of L’Echo de Paris, La Liberté, 
and Le Petit Journal, which he brought to the exile 
in batches, in exchange for his journalistic chestnuts 
receiving the choicest and ’ottest of the store of 
M. Jean Blois. Thus, any day you might see him 
poring, in slack intervals, over his “Paris et 
Departements,” and his “Feuilleton,” which latter 
was a peculiarly fascinating exercise of the imagina- 
tive faculties, since the packers of the fruit paid no 
attention whatever to the sequence of the packing 
papers. 

But M. Blois would rather have been without 
his cigarette than his newspaper. He studied his 
politics in perspective, and his chestnuts were 
hotter than his news; he was unable to read a word 
of English, and he spoke it very brokenly. But a 
month-old Paris paper was a gift from the gods, 
whose messenger’s coming on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays he awaited with many an anticipatory 
tremor of delight. Through an ancient pair of 
spectacles, horn-rimmed, he scanned every line of it. 
I'amiliar names were there, and many a paragraph 
conjured up familiar scenes. Should he be deep in 
an account of a mystery whose only clue was 
polluting the air of the Morgue, and some shivering 
newsboy cease his shrill cry for a moment to touch 
him on the arm, and hold out to him a copper, 
pointing to the glowing coals— 

“Ugh! terrible!” would Jean exclaim, and then, 
with a shudder, a look up at the tracery of the 
Cross, a return to the business of the day, smilingly 
say “ Pauvre enfant!” and deliberately set about 
the transaction, disregarding, for want of compre- 
hension, the contemptuous gamin’s injunction to 
“ Hurry up, Froggy!” 

A stranger among strangers was M. Jean Blois, 
who breathed provincial English air, but lived on 
the pavements of Paris. 

Came a day in his double life, verging into night 
—a day when business had been brisk, and his 
perusal of La Liberté subject to frequent interrup- 
tion. There was one hebdomadal ceremony, mention 
of which is necessary: when Jean's friend, the 
wagoner, came regularly to the Cross and took 
charge of the stall, while Jean himself repaired for 
a single half hour to a neighbouring house of refresh- 
ment. Jean’s weekly dissipation consisted of indul- 
gence in one glass of brandy, which he made as hot 
as his chestnuts, and nearly as strong. It was his 
pleasure to imbibe this slowly, with lingering relish ; 
conversing the while with his host and his host's 
guests, understanding little, but assenting to every- 
thing with a smile and a nod. Now and then 
would a counter-companion borrow Jean’s paper 
from mere curiosity to see the kind of thing with 
which the Froggies amoosed theirselves in Irance. 

So now, “ Good ev’nin’, Mushoo!” said a cabman. 
The house was a favourite resort of cabmen. “ Any- 
thing in yer paper ‘bout them there fikkeries as you 
wos a-tellin’ us on las’ week ?” ; 

“Fikkery ? Ah, fiacre/"—with a smile of satis- 
faction at recognising the Parisian cab in its English 
disguise—* I am not read ye zhournal troo. Sure to 
fine some fiacre if you look, m’sieu. Ze jfiacre”— 
with a shrug of the shoulders—“ fikker, as you say, 
in all ze paper. Like you go, roun’ ze corner—shoot, 
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pan—bang—sst! Ha, m’sieu, I see some your name 
in ze paper, what zey call accident terrible in zs 
street. But notsomany. Cabby anglais ”"—with a 
twinkle of the eye—‘ slow an’ sure. Fiacre fast an’ 
—shoot, bang!” 

“Ho! Mister Blowey,”’ said a man who was 
glancing over the paper, “you're givin’ us a purty 
carrater, ain’t ‘ee? Too bad of you, fer us manages 
not to upset your standin’ when us goes roun’ the 
corner, shoot bang!” 

“No offence, m’sieu. But I hear sometime 
English cabby put to ze reformatory for furiously 
drive- 

“Ello! what's this? ’Ere’s a namesake o’ yourn, 
mussoo, wanted fer something or other. See, Bill, 
same name as on the side of ’is carawan, ain’t it?” 

“What you say?” asked M. Blois, as the cabby 
displayed the sheet before his friend. ‘ Namesake ? 
what is zat?” 

“A bloke with the same cognomen, to be sure,” 
said another. “Take a squint.” 

M. Blois took it. He folded the paper at the 
paragraph pointed out, and read. M. Blois winked 
very hard, then stared, then read again, then winked 
again, and his hands trembled and his face grew 
white ; he looked at the date of the paper, and then 
at the paragraph again. Then he waved it high 
above his head, jumped upon the counter, shook 
hands with the landlord, threw innumerable coppers 
on the counter, inviting every dumbfoundered man 
of them “se flanquer un pistache.” 

“Houp! La! La! Hey, yah!” shouted Monsieur 
Blois, as he sprang from the counter to the floor, 
and, waving La Liberté in the air, rushed out by the 
door and into the street, with half a dozen Jehus at 
his heels, firmly convinced that he was mad. 

And, within the space of half a minute, a hundred 
other people were of the same opinion ; for he rushed 
across the square to his stand, and took his friend, 
the wagoner, by the hand and shook it, and threw 
his arms around his neck and kissed him, and drew 
back, and waved the paper again and shouted— 

“Sauvé! Sauvé! Houp! Houp! Congratulate 
your Blowey, m’sieu! Sauvé! Sauvé!” 

Inanother half-minute a great crowd had gathered, 
The street-boys and newsvendors, quick to scent a 
row, had flocked round the stove. 

“Houp! Houp! mes enfants!” cried Monsieur 
Blois, and seized handfuls of chestnuts and threw 
among them. The scene was confusion itself. Foot- 
passengers and the drivers of vehicles stopped to 
stare at the mad Frenchman, and at last the crowd 
parted to allow two policemen to approach. 

“Houp! Houp! messieurs les gendarmes!” 

“Now, Mr. Blowey, what’s the row?” asked one 
of them. 

“Sauvée! Sauvé, mes enfants! La! Ia!” eried 
Monsieur Blois, thrusting the paper into his face. 
But by this time the stove had been upset, the 
wagoner had his hands burnt in endeavouring to 
stave off the ruin, and street-boys were burrowing 
among cinders and ashes for the Frenchman’s chest- 
nuts, who himself was seized by an arm each, 
and led away, followed by a yelling mob, to the 
police-station, on which frowned down the tower of 
the church. In the quiet of the charge-room 
Monsieur Blois recovered his breath, but his excite- 
ment was still intense, and he waved the paper 
whenever he could not follow what was being said. 

“ Drunk ?” inquired the inspector, when the cir- 
cumstances had been related to him. 

“Paf! No, m’sieu; voili!” screamed Monsieur 
Blois, holding out the paper to him. 

“What the dickens is he saying about that 
paper? What is it?” 

“Voila, m’sieu! Jean Blois, il est un bidard. 
See, all of it, in ze zhournal!” 

The inspector took the paper and frowned at it. 

“O, I see! ‘Jean Blois’—something about him. 
Better show it to the Chief.” 








“ Mystirr DE LA Rug NEUVE. 


“Le mystére de la Rue Neuve qui causa, il y a trois ans, un 
si grande sensation, vient d’stre éclaircie, et la police cherehe 
maintenant a découvrir les lienx, ou peut-¢tre le nommeé Jean 
Blois, qui etait aceusé d’avoir assassiné et volé son frére, 
riche marchand de fruits 4 Dinard, et qui était en visite 
ad Paris. 

“Tl y avait eu entre les deux fréres des haines sanglantes, 
mais on pensait qu’ils avaient arrangé leurs différends, et 
qu’ Alexandre Blois était venu i Paris pour voir ce qu'il pourrait 
faire pour son frére moins opulent que lui. 

“Ji fut trouvé assassiné dans la Rue Nenve, et les soupcons 
tombérent sur son frére, qui disparut et dejoua tous les efforts 
faits pour l’arrcter. 

“ Hier, une confession du crime pleine et entitre a été faite 
par un ex-domestique de M. Alexandre Blois; avee lequel Jean 
Blois avait eu un querelle, lorsque ce dernier était au service de 
son fréve. Il a révélé Pexistence d'un testament qu'il avait 
eaché, et par lequel M. Alexandre Blois laissait tous ses biens & 
son frére Jean. 

“On ne sait si M. Jean est mort ou vivant.” 


“ Alive or dead,” said the Chief. “‘ The writer of 
that article should have been outside ten minutes 
ago, M. Blois. He would not have had much doubt, 
would he? Isuppose we ought to lock you up, and get 
you five shillings or seven days to-morrow morning ; 
but, under the circumstances, receive the assurance 
of my most distinguished regard, and then be off to 
the telegraph-oflice, monsieur.” 

R. A. J. WALLING. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“HAVE LIBERALS A POLICY?” 


Sr1r,—Your correspondents do not exaggerate. The case is 
about as bad as ean be—worse than lack of a programme, worse 
than lack of leadership. It is loss of heart, of interest, of faith. 
Do you wonder? Where are the Front Bench gentlemen ? 
It is very sad about Sir William Harcourt, for he had a great 
chance—a chance that comes not twica, It is none the better 
beeause Lord Rosebery is as brilliantly impossible as ever. But 
where are Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, and those others who used to be hailed as the promising 
young men? It isa mysterious disappearance. §> long is it 
since we had a notable speech from our side that I cannot 
recall the last. Do Sir William and his colleagues hope the 
country is forgetting their omissions and commissions? Or is 
it that no one asks them to speak, that no one any longer 
expects inspiration and stimulus from that quarter ? 

It is not much good diseussing the matter. Born leaders 
do not come for the asking. But there is no reason why the rank 
and file should not be improving their minds during this dreary 
entracte. Lagree with your correspondents that the best rally- 
ing point would be the democratisation of Parliament, by elec- 
toral reform and the destruction (no more pottering, please !) of 
the House of Lords, followed by a scheme of devolution. Add 
to this a greater openness of view in regard to Collectivist experi- 
ments, and, especially, a favourable attitude toward the land 
nationalisation idea, and you have enough to bs going on with, 
unless railway nationalisation be taken u, as immediately 
practical le. 

But after recent events it is more than ever nece:siry to 
ereate a Liberal foreign policy. Here the “ Liberal Forwards” 
have given usalead, But they should tak» heart of grace to 
follow in the footsteps of Gladstone, Cobden, and Peel, and 
strike fearlessly at Jingoism, root and branch. If the Front 
Bench had been fall of Rhodesian shareholders and members of 
the Navy League, it could hardly have gone more obediently 
down the broad path that leads to national destruction. In the 
last decade the eosts of the British army and navy have doubled ; 
they now stand at a grand total of over 44 millions sterling (try 
to realise it, gentle taxpayer !); and this is voted with hardly a 
pretence of criticism, and no pretence at all of thought for a 
general and consistent policy. 

May I point out that the constituencies which return the 
leaders who do not lead have a special power and a special 
duty ?—Yours, Fevix Hort, 


Srr,—The somewhat pessimist tone alopted by your corre- 
spondents in your issues of the 21st and 28th upon the future of 


Upon the adjournment of the whole party to his | the Liberal party is not a matter of surprise, but it would be 


office, this was what the Chief read : 





| well to remember the educational side of cur reverses, also 
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the fact that in quict times good foundation wo:k is 
going on. 

I believe “the man and the hour” will yet come for the 
people who stand as the representation of all true progress, and 
that we shall not again commit the blunders of the past by 
endeavouring to compass too much at once. 

Registration reform by general consensus appears to take 
the first place amongst the pressing needs of the future. The 
anomalies of our present system are again brought before us at 
this time of the year, and point to the vexatious and exclusive 
character of the means now in vogue for obtaining the real wish 
of the country. Again, why should a man by “the accident 
of birth ” be excluded from the House that best represents the 
need of and is the people’s Commons? The fact is a growing 
one—that the days of the Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal 
as such are fast passing away, and the pressing demand of the 
near future will be for ability and statesmanlike qualities, linked 
with a strong moral sense. 

In a rising democracy the power of veto of the House of 

Lord; is only a question of time. 
_ The English people are naturally conservative of their 
institutions ; but once let them see with a simple, keen, moral 
perception a glaring injustice in their midst, then the days 
of that wrong are numbered, and, as in the past, the true 
manhood of the nation will assert itself, notwithstanding its 
weight of incumbrances. 

With an extended franchise we have done much, and we 
shall yet accomplish more. A Constant READER. 


Winslow, Bucks, 28th August. 





THE DREAMER’S STRONGHOLD. 


— we 


“ Nous ne vivons pas, mais nous espérons de vivre.”—Pascat. 


“V JE do not live—but ah! we hope to live,” 
So croon to me the boughs of barren 
trees, 

“If our unchanging fate were sealed by these 

Fast-fettered buds, if God did only give 

Such unsunned semblance of majestic life, 

We should not strain to bear our load of snow, 

But gladly droop and bid the North wind's knife 

Rend us at will, and cast us crushed and low.” 


They do not live—but sweet, their dream of birth; 
Of how some husk, at touch of passing bird, 


Will one day drop, and Spring's first breath be 
stirred 


To reach the ear of Winter-weary earth, 
That she may learn the hour is drawing nigh, 


When mists of green shall shape to leaves at 
noon, 


And chestnut fans unfurl beneath the sky, 
And April show that May will follow soon. 


I do not live. . . . but yet, since fancies creep 
Across my brain, as oft by day as night— 
Yea, fairer thoughts and charged with more 
delight 
And — spells than those chance brings with 
sleep— 
A magic Castle have I reared on high; 
Though men should say its cloud-capped tower 
seems 
Aérial, ’tis wrought enduringly, 
And there I'll watch tili Time brings true my 


dreams. E. A. J. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


scemiviiiliideed 
* PouR LES FEMMES.” 


HE fashionable novelist, in M. Anatole France’s 

“ Le Lys Rouge,” being asked whether his new 
work is one “pour les femmes,” answers “ No.” 
Naturally, the average British mind infers a con- 
catenation of more than Zolaesque horrors, and 
wonders what that can be which is too highly 
spiced for the taste of the ladies of whom we get 








——— 


glimpses in that book. The wonder is increaseg 
when he gives a sketch of the plot, and we find that 
the book is of the “ Robert Elsmere” or “ Dayid 
Grieve” order—without what we may, for present 
purposes (and “without prejudice”), call the im. 
proper element in the latter. It is the life-history 
of a young workman, of high character and noble 
ideals, who leads a blameless and self-denying life, 
and who, inspired by the dream of regenerating 
society, comes to the conclusion that this can 
only be done by means of dynamite, and is finally 
guillotined. 


One is curious to know why women are not 
expected to read such a book. The point opens up 
a whole world of speculations on the well-worn 
subject of the French national character, and the 
points wherein it differs from the English. Is it 
that women are supposed to be bored by everything 
except the love element in fiction? That they have 
no interest in any problems except those delicate 
ones concerning the relations of the sexes so lovingly 
elaborated by Paul Bourget and Octave Feuillet? 
Or are intellectual questionings the forbidden fruit, 
expressly reserved for the stronger sex, which 
woman must not on any account be allowed to 
taste? Many years ago my old Italian master told 
me of a new poet—the coming man—the Sicilian, 
Mario Rapisardi. He lauded him to the skies, and 
even copied out for mea favourite passage (it con- 
tained a severe “slating” of Wagner’s music, which 
the old man abhorred)—but added a warning that 
ladies could not read him—he was materialista, I 
wondered, sometimes, whether this implied impro- 
priety as well as heterodoxy, but have never settled 
the point, though I have had plenty of opportunities 
of reading Rapisardi since then—had I so desired. 
It was not from dread of the materialism—I fear I 
got hardened to that—but simply from a lack of 
inclination to read long philosophical poems. I have 
always meant to read Lucretius, and never got 
beyond the first hundred lines. 


In the Latin countries this intellectual divorce 
between the two sexes is especially marked—I 
suppose because they have chosen (or been com- 
pelled by the nature of things) to adhere to a 
Church which has always done its best to 
establish a divorce between intellect and re- 
ligion. The women go to mass and confession; 
their husbands, indifferent or actively hostile to 
religion in itself, seldom interfere with them, and 
usually think it a good thing that women should be 
religious. They also frequently think it a good 
thing that women should be ignorant. Mantegazza, 
a tolerably far advanced man of science, says :— 
“ L’astemia e l'analfabetismo delle nostre donne erano 
come una piscina fresca in cui si guariva del nostro 
nevrosismo.” Whereas now, what with coffee, 
alcohol, cigarettes, study, and absinthe (all of which 
would appear to have an equal value as stimulants), 
the human race is losing its recuperative power, and 
becoming tainted at its source. 


But to return. I wish we could say that this 
way of looking at things were confined to the Latin 
countries—where it is incontestable that a lower 
view of women prevails than in the Teutonic North. 
Certainly we may say without vainglory that the 
English-speaking race heads the world in this re- 
spect, and that English women have much to be 
thankful for; but do we never meet with a man 
who, himself rejecting the Christian religion as 4 
fable, is very particular that his wife and daughters 
should go to church, and especially scandalised at 
any woman who acknowledges herself an Agnostic? 
Many go no farther than a vague feeling that it 1s 
“bad form” for a woman not to be religious—per- 
haps they are more influenced than they know by 
early associations, and have a tenderness for what 
their mothers believed, which they take this vicarl- 
ous way of showing. Others (to be just, this is rather 
a Latin than an English view) hold that womans 
natural wickedness is cnly kept in check, first by 
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jgnorance, and, when that is no longer possible, by 
the fear of going to hell if they do wrong. 


Setting this aside, we come to a lurking fallacy— 
a double or, indeed, a triple one, forming a kind of 
syllogism—which has done a good deal of harm in 
one way and another. Religion is a matter of 
feeling : Women live and are guided entirely by their 
feelings; therefore it was made for them and they 
for it, and men (consisting, ex hypothesi, of pure 
intellect) have no concern with it. There is also, in 
spite of all the preaching and argument that have 
been poured out upon the world (much of it, we 
are Willing to concede, utterly valueless) an idea 
or, rather, an assumption, that religion consists in 
believing a number of things on authority, and the 
more things you believe the more religious and, 
therefore (it being assumed that religion is good), 
the better you are. This explains why many so- 
called conversions—resulting merely from terror at 
the results of an evil life—are what I should cail 
more or less gross forms of superstition. Byron 
would seem to have been influenced by some feeling 
of the sort when he gave directions for his daughter, 
Allegra, to be brought up in the Church of Rome. 
She escaped all complications by dying at a tender 
age—poor little soul. When one thinks of the 
uses men have made of the words religion and 
Christianity—the former of which does not occur 
in the Four Gospels, nor the latter in the whole 
New Testament—one is tempted to wish that some 
others could be found to do duty for them. 


But this is a long way from “Le Lys Rouge.” 
After all, along with a great deal of what is 
euphemistically called “very French,” there is a 
great deal that is charming in the book. It contains 
many subtle, wise, and tender sayings. Most women 
—English, at any rate, if not French—will be 
inclined to quarrel with the author for his present- 
ment of the heroine—if we may so call the principal 
figure. But so seldom do we mieet in a French 
book with an English character who is not (inten- 
tionally or otherwise) a caricature, that we ought to 
be doubly flattered by the compliment paid to our 
nationality in that daintiest bit of quaint eccentri- 
city, fresh and wholesome withal, as a soft summer 
breeze—Miss Vivian Bell. A. W. 








REVIEWS. 





A CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT. 


Tae First Barrie: A Story oF THE CAMPAIGN oF 1896. 
By William J. Bryan. Together with a Collection of his 
Speeches, and a Biographical Sketch by his Wife. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


\ ] HEN a Presidential contest in America begins 
in real earnest—that is to say, when either 
party has composed its “platform” and chosen 
its candidates—the first step to be taken is to 
bring out a “campaign life” of its favoured 
aspirant to the Presidency. He has, not un- 
frequently, been little known before outside his 
own State and certain political circles, chiefly in 
Washington. It is eminently desirable to bring out 
all that may be said in his favour—his ancestry (and 
if his ancestors fought in the war of the Revolution, 
so much the better), his early struggles, his political 
services to his own State and to the nation, his moral 
virtues, his merits as a son, a husband, and a father. 
he volume before us is essentially a specimen of 
the “campaign life.” It is true that it has the 
advantage of being written by Mr. and Mrs. Bryan 
in a period of comparative leisure, instead of a 
journalist working up materials at express speed; 
and that, instead of being only fit to sell for ten 
cents, or to distribute gratis, it would adorn a 
drawing-room. _It contains pictures of Mr. Bryan at 





different periods of his life—moreover, he is outlined 
in silver on the cover; of Mrs. Bryan, of their three 
children (“Ruth Baird is now eleven, William Jen- 
nings, Jr., is seven and a half, and Grace Dexter 
will soon be six’’) ; of their ancestors ; of “the Bryan 
Residences ”’ at Jacksonville, Illinois, and at Lincoln, 
Nebraska; of eminent leaders, including Governor 
Altgeld, Senator Tillman, General Weaver, the Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly (of Shakespeare-Bacon notoriety), 
and a great many others whose fame, we believe, has 
not crossed the Atlantic; photographs of meetings, 
“snap-shots” by kodaks, autographs in facsimile, 
and many other contents not wholly relevant but 
distinctly ornamental; a great many speeches by 
Mr. Bryan, which, we regret to say, we cannot find 
either interesting or instructive; and a life of him, 
by his wife, which is distinctly the best thing in the 
book. It is a pity that the conditions of the 
campaign and the nature of the doubtful voter 
make it necessary to advertise the domestic virtues 
of the candidate, and to press his wife into the 
work; but if the family like it, we do not know that 
outsiders have a right to object. 

The book effectually destroys the view chiefly 
entertained in the Eastern States last year—that 
Mr. Bryan is a mere noisy demagogue. The general 
impression it has left on us is that he is frank, 
vigorous, absolutely honest, and immensely ener- 
getic. Nothing seems to have disturbed his good 
temper or diminished his geniality, whether it was 
the interruptions of Yale “boys,” or the per- 
manent occupation of his bedroom by reporters, or 
the description of Mrs. Bryan’s agonies by a too 
imaginative reporter during his Madison Square 
speech. He travels thousands of miles, chiefly in 
sleeping cars ; speaks from the platform impromptu, 
and makes long set speeches, despite attacks of 
laryngitis, for which every possible remedy is tried, 
without effect, in the intervals; bears no malice 
to anyone except the purely abstract “gold man” ; 
and fully enters into all the humours of the election 
—though his own humour, if also unfailing, is not of 
the best. He is a typical example of the Western 
professional man who, educated in a small country 
college and marrying a wife similarly educated, 
studies law, aspires to culture, begins life afresh 
in a new sphere without the smallest hesitation 
if success seems probable, and secures a pleasant, 
healthy, and by no means uncultured domestic life 
and a position as “ one of the leading citizens of this 
city.” Mrs. Bryan we cannot help liking ; especially 
when we find that she too has graduated in law, to 
help her husband in his profession. Her biography 
of her husband disposes of the charges against 
him, and gives pleasant suggestions of a happy 
home life. 

But a President cannot rest his claims merely on 
his domestic merits or his energy and endurance; and 
Mr. Bryan’s speeches, now we read them in detail, take 
us no further than did the telegraphic reports of 
them—at least, on the Silver Question. Of course, 
we find a good dealin them with which every candid 
observer must agree. This paper has always 
denounced Trusts and Protectionism, and recognised 
the social evils generated by the labour problems of 
America and the unchecked individualism of 
American capitalists. It has pointed out that the 
correctness of the Income Tax decision of the 
Supreme Court is at least dubious, and that it 
involves the Union in difficulties of a very serious 
kind; and it has condemned the curious financial 
arrangement which steadily drains the Treasury of 
gold hardly less emphatically than Mr. Bryan him- 
self. But Mr. Bryan’s panacea for the ills of his 
country is the silver dollar at the rate of 16 to 1. 
This so-called “bimetallism” is based on theories 
which experience is rapidly proving false. He treats 
silver in one place as limited in quantity, as if the 
supply was not potentially indefinite. He treats 


gold all through as absolutely limited, and conse- 
quently inevitably appreciating. All the sufferings 
of the workman and the farmer he traces to “the 
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crime of 1873,” when silver was demonetised without 
anybody noticing it; and the remedy is to restore 
the “dollar of our fathers,’ and to pay off the 
creditors of the nation with it. And America, 
he holds, whatever anybody may say, is quite big 
enough to do this by herself. 

On two points, however, Mr. Bryan does correct 
the impression as to his policy which prevailed in 
England and generally east of the Alleghanies 
during the campaign last year. He does not attack 
the Supreme Court directly ; he rather hints at other 
methods of getting its decision reconsidered besides 
the legitimate one of amending the Constitution. 
And he does not uphold, as was believed, the 
“spoils system” pure and simple. He wants 
“rotation in office” to mean that office shall be 
held for a term renewable by satisfactory conduct, 
and that each party should have a recognised share 
in “the spoils.” This is not quite so bad as the 
unadulterated “spoils system,’ but then it is 
obviously unworkable. 

The fatuous tariff policy of the Republicans, and 
the rewards they have bestowed on the great capit- 
alist rings in return for their aid, may perhaps be 
improving Mr. Bryan's chances for 1900. The contest 
last year was closer than it seemed to be, and aslight 
rearrangement of the votes in three or four States 
would have sent him to the White House. But we 
cannot think his own merits should take him there. 
We cannot quite understand, from his accounts of 
the Chicago Convention, why he came to the front. 
Perhaps this is his modesty; but once there, he 
undoubtedly proved “magnetic.” The listener who 
shouted, “ Bryan, I am not a Christian, but I am 
praying for you,” may have added, aside, “ This is 
sarcasm”; but the farmer who left his plough to 
wish him success, the war veteran who wept over 
his defeat as he had not done over his own amputated 
fingers, the enthusiastic crowds who nearly broke 
down the platforms (a danger ever present to his 
mind), genuinely believed in him as their deliverer. 
The fact raises the uncomfortable suspicion—as do 
other incidents of the campaign—that the great 
American democracy is, after all, not the most 
intelligent on earth. But, then, Mr. Bryan fully 
believes in himself, 

We cannot help, in conclusion, giving a few con- 
densed specimens of the humours of the campaign :— 


“The ratio of 16 to 1 was serupulously adhered to during 
the campaign, and illustrated with infinite variety. At one 
place our carriage was drawn by sixteen white horses and one 
yellow horse; at any number of places we were greeted by 
sixteen young ladies |or men] dressed in white and one dressed 
in yellow. But the ratio was most frequently represented in 
flowers [white and yellow chrysanthemums}. . Ll received 
four handsome live eagles. . and one stuffed cagle, which 


had been killed in Nebraska.” 


Mr. Bryan also received a whole collection of 
horse-shoes, four-leaved clovers, and rabbits’ left 
hind feet (apparently a North Carolina charm). 
Yet they did not run himin. As the returns came 
in on Election Day, he tells us— 


“Confidence resolved itself into doubt, and doubt in turn 
gave place to resignation. . . . There vanished from my mind 
the vision of a President in the White House perplexed by the 
cares of State; and in the contemplation of the picture of a 
citizen by his fireside, free from official responsibility, I fell 
asleep.” ’ 


He took his defeat manfully ; but still, after read- 
ing the book, we feel that though we like him 
personally, hardly anything can help him except 
the blunders of his opponents. 


ANGLICAN 


Tue Ceitic CatrcH 
London : D. Nutt. 


AND CELT. 


oF Watres. By J. W. Willis Bund. 


Tuis is, in its way, a remarkable and instructive 
book. It is not distinguished by its literary qualities, 


but is notable for its biographical interest, and the 





note of personal conviction with which it has been 
written. Its author describes himself as “ag Tor 
and a Churchman”; but the purport of his book 
as a whole, is to arraign alike the history and the 
claims of the Anglican Church in Wales, and to 
make the modern Nonconformist the legitimate hej, 
of the ancient Celtic Church. The defects of the 
book lie upon the surface. Its sentences are often 
loose, and its style too faulty to be agreeable to 
read. Its locutions are now and then barbarous 
words like “reliable” occur with irritating frequency, 
and the distinction between “that” and “ which” 
as relatives is not always obvious to their author, 
Uniformity in spelling proper names is not one of 
his virtues. The king of Ireland, who appears on 
p. 26 as “ Muredachus,” reappears on pp. 213 and 
217 as “ Muirchertach,” though in the actual Epistoly 
of Anselm he appears as “ Muriardarchus.” So op 
p. 478 we have several times Wilfred, who is said to 
hold the See of St. David’s until his death in 1115; 
while he appears on p. 482 as Wilfrid, and is said to 
have died in 1112. But while errors of this kind are 
frecjuent, the general idea of the book is worked out 
with a certain inchoate force and cumbrous skill, 
That idea may be said to be this: the soil in which 
the Celtic Church was planted determined the form 
which it assumed, and every attempt to change the 
form has been due to forces—whether ecclesiastica] 
or political, racial or religious—alien to the Celt. The 
author sees that the contest between the Celtic and 
Latin Churches was not one simply concerning 
“perfectly immaterial ritualistic details,” but one 
“between tribal Christianity as represented by the 
Celt, and imperial Christianity as represented by the 
Latin.” But Latin Christianity was from the very 
nature of the soil on which it had grown, or the condi- 
tions of the area on which it had flourished, as neces- 
sarily imperial as Celtic Christianity was necessarily 
communal and tribal. Every religion has to obey the 
law of becoming assimilated to its environment; it 
has to be this in order that it may subdue its environ- 
ment unto itself. Tence the Latin Church is to be 
explained exactly as the Celtic; the one is the child 
of the Empire, the other is the product of the Clan. 
It is this failure to see that he is dealing with a 
special instance which but illustrates the general 
principle that leads our author into a variety of 
rather extraordinary statements. Thus he says: 
“In other countries the Church had insisted upon 
her supremacy over the State; here she submitted 
to become the handmaid, if not the vassal, of the 
State, or, rather, the tribe.” But this contrast 1s 
essentially unjust, and is made possible only by the 
omission from the first part of the contrast of all 
reference to the Greek Church. So again, when he 
says: ‘ When the clergy of the rest of Europe were 
pledged, as a matter of principle, to celibacy, but 
tempered it in practice by fornication, the Welsh 
clergy remained alone the defenders of the right, the 
absolute right, of the clergy to marry.” To write 
such a sentence as this is to forget one of the points 
which most distinguishes the Greek Church from the 
Latin, and, indeed, is to forget what was, if not the 
rule, yet a common custom in the Latin Church 
before the days of Hildebrand. 

But turning from the more obvious defects to the 
more obvious merits of the book, we would signalise 
the attempt the author makes to read the constitu- 
tion of the Welsh Church through the social customs 
and order of the Welsh people. In this respect he 
sheds much needed light on obscure and difficult 
points. Especially is this the case as regards the 
political constitution of both the secular and civil 
authorities. He makes evident how little a uniform 
polity can be found in the ancient communities. [0 
a society where the tribal system prevailed it was 
quite impossible that a Church system, either tert! 
torial or imperial, could be established. The Welsh 
Church was essentially monastic, and the monastery, 
as he well says, “was not a monastery in our sense 
of the word, but a Christian village community, 
something like the groups of Christians in the 
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sneemeeniaan 
earliest days of the Church as described in the Acts 
of the Apostles.” 

The conversion of the country meant the estab- 
lishment of these communities all over the land. 
“They were self-governing and self-contained, and 
from this it followed that each of them must have 
had all that was necessary to carry on the settle- 
ment and to continue the Church. As Skene has well 
said: “ These large monasteries, as in their external 
aspect they appeared to be, were in reality Christian 
colonies, into which converts, after being tonsured, 
were brought under the name of monks.” They 
simply represented the system of association to 
which the Celt was wedded, and so were little else 
than the common order baptised and transferred 
to the religious sphere. Hence, it followed that 
episcopacy in the modern or Anglican sense of the 
term did not exist. There was, indeed, an order of 
bishops, but there was no episcopal jurisdiction ; 
they were without dioceses and subordinate to the 
heads of the houses. With a reminiscence of the 
oldest constitution of the Church they were a 
multitude. As our author says, “Of all high eccle- 
siastical officials in early Celtic times, the bishops 
were the most numerous: they literally swarmed.” 
He notices that in Ireland “ Patrick himself is said 
to have consecrated no less than 300"; in Wales, at 
a certain synod, “no less than 118 bishops were 
present”; and he quotes S. Bernard as saying: 
“Singulze pene ecclesi:e singulos haberent episcopos.” 
This, indeed, was the common rule in the Celtic 
churches, and in certain cases the most eminent of 
the saints, like Columba, remained simply presbyters, 
while they exercised jurisdiction over the ministers 
who bore the name of bishops. Another thing that 
followed was the absence of the parochial system in 
Wales and the prevalence of the communal or tribal. 
This no less affected endowments, which, as it were, 
repeated the tribal custom, which is thus expressed : 
“The Celtic idea, based on the tribal relation, being 
that the duty of the tribesmen is to keep the chief, 
and of the chief to keep the tribesmen; the Latin 
idea is based on the supposed scriptural obligation 
of all Christians to support the clergy, but the 
Latins had no idea of the corresponding duty of 
the bishop to keep the clergy and the members of 
the tribe.” There were two rights—the claim of the 
Church upon the tribe for support, and the claim 
of the tribe upon the Church for the offices of 
religion. In a word, the Church was a tribal institu- 
tion, organised according to the customs and usages 
of the tribe. 

The interest of this book, therefore, is to be 
found in the way in which it exhibits the inter- 
penetration of the secular and spiritual, or the 
social and the religious customs. But the most 
living chapter, so far as our own day is concerned, 
is the last, in which the conflict of the Saxon and 
Latin with the Celtic idea and mind is exhibited. 
The author refuses to admit that there was any 
schism between the Celtic and Latin Church. - “‘ The 
Celtic was an independent Church, free from all 
foreign control. It never admitted the authority of 
the Pope; it never claimed to be any part of the Latin 
Church. Schism implies unity; as there never was 
unity, there was no schism. To speak of the schism 
and its termination, as is often done, is simply to 
misrepresent the state of the case. Unless the fact 
of differing from the Church of Rome is the same 
thing as schism, there was no schism between the 
Celtic and Latin Churches.” There was plenty 
of “false doctrine and heresy,” but no “schism.” 
In its first period each tribe had its own ecclesias- 
tical system, and neither admitted nor acknowledged 
any external authority. The confiict with the Latin 
Church, the way in which it was affected by the 
Norman Conquest, and the coming of the Benedic- 
Une and Cistercian monks, are presented in outline. 
But our author grows warmer when he describes 
the effect of the legislation of Henry VIII. One 
result of that legislation was to break up Wales into 
Counties, and to place the counties under the same 





laws as the English ; another effect was the applica- 
tion to Wales of Henry’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which “compelled the Welsh to set up Henry in the 
Pope’s place as the supreme head of the Church, 
next after Christ.” Along with this came ina series 
of acts, and a whole process of legislation alien to 
the Welsh mind and customs; and so he goes on to 
affirm that “in Wales, the Act of Uniformity, what- 
ever it did in England, established a new system of 
Church government wholly opposed to Welsh ideas.” 
And he uses language very extraordinary in “a Tory 
and a Churchman.” “We talk of freedom,” he 
says, ‘‘a greater tyranny never existed than the 
Act of Uniformity as it worked in Wales. Religion 
was no longer a question of private judgment, no 
longer a «question of doctrine, of principle or of 
belief. It was all reduced to the arbitrary order 
of an arbitrary power. ‘You, each of you, what- 
ever may be your opinions, shall go to Church, and 
shall maintain the Church, because I choose you 
should; any opposition to this, any refusal, is highly 
penal.’ In any country such a state of things 
would have caused difficulties. We talk of the 
tyranny of Philip II. in the Netherlands; except in 
the way he enforced his rule, it was not one bit 
more tyrannical than the English system in Wales, 
and he had at least this excuse, he was carrying out 
the orders of a Church he believed infallible. In 
Wales the system was not based upon an authority 
which claimed infallibility, it had the cool cruelty 
to assert that it was based upon private judgment— 
the private judgment of a fallible mortal, varied 
from time to time by his ideas of temporal ex- 
pediency.” One of the correlative effects of the 
Tudor legislation he describes as effecting not merely 
a religious, but a social change. “It turned the 
clergy into an army of landlords, entitled to exact 
their rents like any other landlords, and to apply, in 
order to collect those rents, the English modes of 
enforcing English laws—modes as arbitrary to Welsh 
ideas as they were novel.” 

He traces the alienation of the Welsh from the 
Anglican Establishment to its being so thoroughly 
Anglican and so little Welsh; and he affirms that 
it was only the “lethargy that fell upon the Church 
in Wales from the Restoration” that enabled her 
to obtain the hold she has. 

“ As discipline relaxed the Anglican priest tended more and 
more in the direction of the layman—a man on th: same level 
with the farmer aud horse-dealer, who was not afraid to sit and 
drink with them; who would sink the Church and ecclesiastical 
theories and become as much one of the villagers as the old 
Celtic tribal priests had been. 

“The parson no longer occupied, or claimed to oceupy, a 
superior position to the other villagers; their tastes became his 
tastes, their wants and desires were also his. Itis not a pleasant, 
but it is a true, picture ; it is by these means that the Anglican 
Chureh has obtained her hold in Wales, and become more 
popular, because more identified, with the people than she had 
ever previously been.” 


His conclusion is that— 


“ Nonconformity comes much nearer to the old tribal idea of 

Celtic Christianity than anything else. A Welshman who 
studies his country’s history sees that there is nothing so near 
the old Welsh religious system as Nonconformity—nothing so 
opposed to it as the Establishment. He, therefore, adopts Non- 
conformity, not because he loves it, but because he hates the 
Establishment, regarding it as trying to coerce him and his 
opinions. The Welsh idea was, has been, and is,‘ The harmony 
of the Church and the people, the right of either party from the 
other and in the other.’” 
And he maintains that the Welsh idea, though 
often crushed, has not yet been uprooted, and that 
so far as historical antiquity is concerned the Celtic 
Church, and therefore Nonconformity, which is its 
representative and heir, is the most ancient Church in 
these realms, and the one which has never bowed to 
Rome, and has, therefore, here an older and more 
venerable history than Rome can boast. We state 
the position; it has been stated before, it will be 
stated again, and it is worth the serious considera- 
tion not simply of political ecclesiastics, but of all 
sober statesmen and far-sighted politicians. 
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SIR GEORGE ROOKES JOURNAL. 
Tue JOURNAL OF Str GEORGE ROOKE, ADMIRAL OF THE 


Frieet 1709-1702. Edited by Oscar Browning. London : 
Navy Records Society. 


THE ninth volume of the valuable publications of 
the Navy Records Society is devoted to the Journal 
of Sir George Rooke, dealing with the naval inter- 
vention of Great Britain against Denmark in 1700, 
and the failure before Cadiz, quickly redeemed by 
success at Vigo in 1702. The Holstein question at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century seems to 
have presented itself to this country in a totally 
different light from that of 1864. Motives of policy 
had induced William III. to join in the Treaty of 
Altona, by which Holstein was guaranteed to its 
German ruler. As this arrangement was not accepted 
by Frederick IV., who threatened the duchy, the 
coercion of Denmark in conjunction with Holland 
and Sweden was undertaken. Rooke’s orders were, 
therefore, to hold the Danish fleet in check, and to 
assist the transport of the troops of Charles XII. 
from Gottenburg to the island of Zeeland. Great 
Britain and Denmark were not at war ; but a partial 
bombardment of the Danish fleet and of Copenhagen 
was carried out. The correspondence between Rooke 
and the Danes is extremely curious. After some 
night firing, the former despatched the following 
unique apology to the Danish Admiral :— 

“ MONSIEUR,—J’espire que notre manceuvre de la nuit 
passe n’a pas causé beaucoup de désordre A votre Excellence. 
Ce n’a été que pour lui faire voir que c’est tout de bon que 
nous agissons - 

Later Rooke records the receipt of “a letter 
from Mr. Gregg, who says the bombs fell near the 
Queen Mother's apartments, and very much dis- 
turbed her,” as was certainly natural. The gallant 
Admiral at once wrote back to say “that he was 
sorry the bombs (which was altogether managed by 
the Swedes) should disturb the Queen Mother, but 
if any such attempt should be again put in execu- 
tion, her Majosty should have timely notice to avoid 
the dangers.” Charles XII. having effected a landing 
near Elsinore and marched on Copenhagen, the 
Danes gave way and the operations ended. By the 
strange decrees of fate, Great Britain was twice 
again to maka a descent upon little Denmark with- 
out any declaration of war, and this forgotten page 
of history presaged the crushing blows dealt in 
1801 and in 1807. 

The story of the failure of the combined expe- 
dition to Cadiz in 1702 receives no new light from 
these Journals; but there are many interesting 
glimpses of the navy of the times. Writing to “ Mr. 
Secretary Vernon,” on the 27th July, 1701, Rooke 
appears to have thought the season somewhat ad- 
vanced for carrying out a distant operation, and to 
have feared that commerce would suffer in the 
absence of the fleet. 

“ Besides the hazard of coming into the Channel in the 
winter season in case of a rupture, there will not, when this 
fleet is out of reach, be a sufficient foree to suppress the 
privateers that will be thrust out on such an overture, and to 
protect the southern and northern commerce, and to defend our 
coast from being insulted.” 

Here is a picture of the manners of the times :— 

“Captain Ley, Captain Wishart, and Captain Trevor were 
standing on the quarterdeck (of the flag-ship), and as Captain 
Norris came up, Lord Hamilton asked him if he had taken any 
more wine or brandy, the other answered, ‘No;’ upon which 
Captain Trevor asked the price of his claret-—whether he might 
have any at 4li a hogshead. Norris said he would have 6li 
or salt water, and then Captain Ley said he would rather the 
prizes were ashore than he would give 6 li a hogshead; upon 
which Captain Norris said he wasa raseal that wished his prizes 
ashore. ‘The other replied he was a raseal if he called him so, 
and then Captain Norris struck Captain Ley and threw him 
over the gun, which Mr. Hopsonn hearing—as he and I were in 
my cabin—-ran out, and upon inquiry found he had beat Captain 
Ley, and, by the Admiral’s directions, ordered him to be eon- 
fined, upon which Captain Norris drew his sword and offered to 
stab Captain Ley; but Admiral Hopsonn, holding his hand, 
ordered him to be confined in Mr. Rayney’s cabin.” 

The irascible Captain Norris appears, neverthe- 
less, to have commanded his ship at Vigo. 





i 


The attack on Cadiz, which commenced by the 
landing of the Duke of Ormonde’s troops on the 
15th August, proved a complete failure, and the re. 
embarkation took place on the 15th September. The 
Journals appear to reveal a want of mutual} 
understanding between the naval and the milita. 
commanders. Councils of war were held at brief 
intervals by admirals and generals separately 
and combined. Agreement seems to have been 
wanting. “My lord Duke of Ormonde insisted op 
the fleets going to the Groin from hence, but the sea 
officers being all convinced of the danger of running 
the ships in November on that coast, declared 
against the same.” The astonishing prevalence 
of councils of war at this period would ampl 
account for more signal failures than that of the 
expedition to Cadiz. It is peculiarly significant 
that when under examination by a committee of 
the House of Lords in regard to this affair, Sir 
G. Rooke, asked why a particular operation was 
not attempted, replied with this question—“ Do you 
find by any instructions or any council of war that 
I had any power to make such an attempt? Was | 
to engage the confederate fleet without the resolu. 
tion of a council of war?” In later days such a 
plea would, happily, have been impossible. 

Fortune, however, smiled on the expedition, 
On the 6th October information was received of 
* Monsieur Chiteau-Renaud and the Spanish flota’s 
being at Vigo with thirty French men-of-war and 
twenty-two galleons.” For Vigo Bay, therefore, the 
force started on the 7th, after duly holding the 
inevitable council of war; and a combined attack 
by sea and land was made on the 12th. The French 
ships and the rich galleons, partly unladen, were 
drawn up in the harbour of Rondello or Redondello, 
and protected by a boom, precisely as might be the 
case in these days of torpedo boats. The principal 
fort protecting the boom was taken by troops landed 
for the purpose, and the attack was completely 
successful. Eighteen ships of war, three “ curvetts” 
(corvettes ?), and seventeen galleons were taken or 
burned. in face of this important result, the pre- 
vious failure at Cadiz was forgotten, and the thanks 
of the House of Commons was conveyed to Rooke 
in a quaint speech by the Speaker :— 

“ No doubt, sir, you are written, in remarkable characters, in 
the black list of those who have taken French gold, and it isa 
justice due to the Duke of Ormonde and yourself that you 
should stand recorded ia the register of this House as the 
instruments of so glorious a victory.” 


While these old Journals contain matter of 
great interest, the editing leaves much to be desired. 
Mr. Browning, in his short introduction, has not 
attempted to give any sketch of the naval conditions 
of the period, and the significance of the operations 
is thus left in obscurity. Information as to the 
source of the MS. and its history should certainly 
have been given, since another and a different 
Journal of Rooke was extant in 1808, and is 
largely quoted in a short life of the Admiral pub- 
lished in that year. The entry in this other 
Journal for the 12th October is much more 
detailed than that now presented by Mr. Browning. 
Again, the charts accompanying this volume are 
defective in many respects; and the position of the 
Matagorda Fort, which played an important part 0 
the defence of Cadiz, is not ascertainable. The naval 
knowledge of the editor is clearly inadequate to the 
task he has undertaken. 


IN PRAISE OF MUSIC. 
In Pratse or Music. An Anthology. Prefaced by Ckarles 
Sayle. London: Elliot Stock. 


A FRENCH writer has published a small book on the 
good and a much larger one on the evil that bas 
been said of women; and the author of the 
interesting volume, “In Praise of Music,” might 


perhaps with advantage bave adopted some similar 


division. Many sincere things have been written | 
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favour of music, and many sincere things in dis- 


paragement of it. It has often, moreover, been 
condemned by fools, and far oftener approved and 
jauded in the highest degree by wise men. Mr. Sayle 
confines his attention (or, at least, has so endeavoured) 
to the admirers of music. Bat already one distin- 
guished writer has complained that he has been 
classed among music-lovers without ever having 
done anything to deserve so grave a slight ; and in 
many pieces presented as if in eulogy of the divine 
art the praise is of that dangerous and damnatory 
character known as “ faint.” 

The class of music-haters—or, rather, of men 
speaking with authority who have publicly pro- 
claimed their hatred—is very small. Dr. Johnson 
and Sydney Smith in England, Alexandre Dumas 
the Elder in France, are names that at once present 
themselves in connection with music-hating ten- 
dencies. Johnson, however, had penetration enough 
to suspect that for persons who are, in the language 
of Berlioz, “endowed with special faculties,” music 
must possess great charm ; and he once expressed a 
wish that he could himself acquire some knowledge 
of its mysteries. Many a sound amateur, many a 
professional musician, will sympathise with him in 
the detestation he felt for some show pianoforte 
pieces full of passages which, he was assured, were 
very difficult and which he regretted were not im- 
possible. Sydney Smith, again, was a frank, uncom- 
promising opponent of music. In connection with 
oratorio he could not understand “five hundred 
fiddlers fiddling like mad about Moses crossing the 
Red Sea’’; and he objected to music in general on 
the ground that it was the outcome of design, and 
that the sequences and combinations of sound which 
he hated so were the result of malice prepense. 

The elder Damas has not set forth his reasons for 
hating music. Asked (the passage occurs in the 
“Impressions de Voyage au Midi de la France’’) 
whether he liked music, he replied that it was “ the 
kind of noise which he disliked the most.” This may 
possibly be the origin of an absurd utterance 
attributed by one English writer after another to 
Théophile Gautier, who is reported to have defined 
music as “ the most expensive of noises.” As very few 
critics have written about music with such genuine 
appreciation, such true insight, as Théophile Gautier, 
itis ridiculous to suppose that he disliked music— 
apart, of course, from music which did not please 
him; and the definition of music as “the most 
expensive of noises” has not even the merit of 
approximative truth. Its cost, even at a first-class 
opera-house, is as nothing compared to that of shell- 
fire on a large scale. 

Plenty of our poets—even the most musical ones, 
with Shelley among them—-seem to have cared but 
little for music, though music once inspired him 
with some of the most musical lines ever written :— 

“TI pant for the music which is divine, 

My heart ia its thirst is a dying flower; 
Pour forth the sound like erchanted wine, 
Loosea the notes in a silver shower ; 
Like a herbless plain for the gentle rain, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again.” 


Others there are who, without being moved by 
ausic in a direct manner, are touched by the 
associations that it awakens. “There is no such 
merciless invoker,” says Lady Eastlake, “as the 
ghosts of the past.” 

_ Byron, in one of his letters from Italy, gives an 
lutelligent account of Rossini’s Ofello, which he had 
tvidently listened to with interest. Scott took no 
luterest in music, though, being a Scotchman, he 
liked a Scotch son g. Milton, however, who addressed 
‘Latin poem to a famous singer whom he had heard 
st Rome (the verses are inscribed ‘Ad Leonoram 
Me canentem’’), was not only a lover of music, 
out Was himself a musician; and the same may be 
‘aid in our own day of Browning. Tennyson has 


ee touched on music, but not in a very 
‘difying manner: witness one astounding stanza in 


‘laud” on the subject of dancing and dance music:— 





All night the roses have heard 
Flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune.” 


An orchestra composed of “ flute, violin, bassoon” 
would be indeed a strange one. Dancers, moreover, 
though they may dance in time, yet cannot dance in 
tune. Plenty of poets, however, have recognised the 
power of music without, perhaps, feeling its power 
or its beauty themselves. Very few poets could be 
named as exceptions to this rule. It is no more 
necessary, indeed, that a poet should be a musician 
or a music-lover in order to write admirably about 
music than it was necessary that Shakespeare 
should be suffering from love-mania in order to 
write the wonderful passages about love in Romeo 
and Juliet and so many of his plays. Goethe 
appreciated music as a form of art, as a power- 
ful influence, but with a far better understanding 
of its inner nature than of its outer laws. He 
tried to get at its principles by conversing with 
Beethoven; but to all his questions Beethoven 
would only reply, “Go and hear my symphonies!” 
*“ Que me veux-tu, sonate?” said Fontenelle before a 
musical piece of which he could make nothing; and 
*Que me veux-tu, symphonie ?” would probably 
have been Goethe’s exclamation and question in 
presence of the Symphony in C minor. 

With a sympathy for music which Fontenelle did 
not possess, Vernon Lee felt like him, but in a 
different way, the questionings of instrumental 
music. “It is for ever,” she writes, “striving tc tell 
us something: for ever imploring us to listen and to 
understand. We listen, we strain, we try to take in 
its strange meaning; it is telling us sweet and 
mighty secrets, letting drop precious, talismanic 
words. We guess, but do not understand,” 

Goethe’s description in Wilhelm Meister of the 
music to which Mignon sang “Kennst du das 
Land ?” shows that he really understood music as a 
poetical agent; and what can be better than his 
definition of music as “all form and power, owing 
nothing to the imitation of external Nature, and 
ennobling whatever it touches” ? 

The ingenious, finely-imaginative thought that 
architecture is “petrified music’’ may be claimed 
for Goethe, for Hegel, and for Schelling. Schelling 
calls it ‘music in space—as it were, a frozen ruin.” 
“ Music,” wrote Hegel, “ is architecture translated or 
transposed from space into time; for in music, 
besides the deepest feeling, reigns also a vigorous, 
mathematical intelligence.” In his “ Posthumous 
Works,” Goethe sets forth that “ even a high-minded 
philosopher has spoken of architecture as ‘ petrified 
music.’” But in Eckermann’s “ Conversations with 
Goethe,” published a few years before Goethe’s death, 
he is made to say, “I have found among my papers 
one in which J call architecture petrified music.” 

Mr. Sayle has ransacked all literature in search 
of phrases, passages, poems, and essays “in praise of 
music.” The poems are, for the most part, eloquent 
laudations; but the essays are long and (almost 
invariably) interesting disquisitions on musical 
subjects. Berlicz,in this connection, is well worth 
reading, if only for his definition of music—excellent, 
so far as it goes. ‘The art,” he calls it, “of moving 
by combinations of sounds intelligent men endowed 
with certain special and cultivated faculties.” 

Some of Mr. Sayle’s citations “in praise of music” 
are very droll. Here, for instance, is Haydn’s sole 
contribution to the general chorus of encomium: 
“TI don’t think, sir,” said Salomon to Haydn on one 
occasion, “ you will ever beat these symphonies.” 
“Sir,” was the reply, “ I never mean to try.” 

“ Wine and music rejoice the heart, but the love 
of wisdom is above them both,” says the author of 
Ecclesiasticus; which is undoubtedly true, though 
it can scarcely be counted as “in praise of music.” 

From various passages in the Book of Reve- 
lation regarded by Mr. Sayle as “in praise of 
music” the following is the shortest and not the 





least apposite: “I heard a voice from heaven as the 
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voice of many waters, and as the voice of a great 
thunder, and I heard the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps.’ But a text from the Epistle of 
St. James given as “in praise of music” might be 
interpreted as meaning something quite different: 
“Is any man afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry ? 
let him sing psalms.” 

In a new edition of his interesting and valuable 
book Mr. Sayle would do well to leave out such 
passages as the above, together with other passages 
—often entire pages—about music in its vaguest 
sense, the “music of the spheres” and so on. Let 
him remember well what Ritter (from whom he 
quotes) says concerning music, “ About none of the 
other arts has so much nonsense been written.” He 
might draw much more largely than he has hitherto 
done upon Goethe, Schopenhauer, and many other 
authors. 


THE POETRY OF AN AMBASSADOR. 
By Colonel John Hay. 


THROUGH the good offices of those strange people, 
the reciters, Colonel Hay has long been known toa 
world that recks not of poetry as the author of a 
brace of vigorous ballads—*Jim Bludso ” and “ Little 
Breeches.” One wonders whether he is altogether 
content to have his name remembered by these. 
They are very good ballads in the Bret Harte 
style, but longo intervallo, unexceptionable in senti- 
ment, as the robustious school always is, mildly 
profane, and appealing to the honest sentiment in 
the heart of the untanght man or woman, These 
“Pike County Ballads” have, no doubt, a dispro- 
portionately large audience because of their appeal 
to the populace and to those sound instincts in the 
popular heart on which so much of the national 
prosperity rests. Yet other work of Colonel Hay’s 
would seem to say that he looks for a finer audience. 
He is neither subtle as to thought nor very 
finely trained as to manner and expression. The 
facile and loose metres which strike one as dis- 
agreeably slipshod in American poetry are his 
very often. Seldom does he take the trouble to 
get a double rhyme into a four-line stanza, and to 
say that his rhyming when he achieves it is careless 
is to understate the case. Here is a stanza which has 
much of the worst possible in rhyming :— 


PoEmMs. London: John Lane. 


“T stand at the break of day 
In the Champs Elysées, 
The tremulous shafts of dawning 
As they shoot o’er the Tuileries carly, 
Strike Luxor’s cold grey spire,! 
And wild in the light of the morning, 
With their marble manes on fire, 
Ramp the White Horses of Marly.” 


Then again, he will make you a rhyme by a bald 
colloquialism such as “you know” stuck boldly in 
where it has no special business. His serious work 
has the faults of his ballads. It is often rhetorical, 
often flat prose, somewhat cheap in feeling and 
facile in utterance, yet the man who has achieved 
this poem has a claim to be considered. 


“Tue Stirrup Cup 


“My short and happy day is done, 
The long and dreary nicht comes on; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands 
To carry me to unknown lands, 


“His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm ; 
And I must leave the sheltering roof 
And joys of life so soft and warm. 


“Tender and warm the joys of life— 
Good friends the faithful and the true; 
My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 


“So sweet to kiss, so fair to view, 
The night comes down, the lights burn blue; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 
To bear me forth to unknown lands.” 





ae 
Colonel Hay’s distiches prove him a man of wit 


but hardly that he is a poet. Ia fact the whol 
book strikes one as the diversions of a man of action 
and as such the poems are full of interest. Th, 
tender domestic feeling which marks American lif, 
is touchingly present in many of the lyrics, 


FICTION. 


A Founratin SEALED. By Walter Besant. 


& Windus, 
An ALTRUIST. 


London : Chait, 


By Ouida. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 


A Man with Buiack Eyetasnes. By H. A. Kennedy 
London: Methuen & Co. “ 


It is a long time since we have read any thing 
from the pen of Sir Walter Besant that pleases ys 
so much as “A Fountain Sealed.” It may be, and 
probably is, the wildest travesty of history. We 
certainly fail to recognise in the gallant youth who 
is the hero of the tale the illustrious monarch who 
lost the American colonies ; but, despite these dray- 
backs, the story commends itself by its simplicity 
and by its tenderness, as well as by its graphic por. 
trayal of old scenes and customs. Nobody will now 
know the truth with regard to the relations of George 
Ill. with the Quakeress, Hannah Lightfoot; nor 
is it necessary that we should inquire too curiously 
into a tale the actors in which have so long been 
dust. That George III. in his early days did 
admire a pretty Quakeress is highly probable; but 
what is tolerably certain is that he never entered 
the kind of intrigues to which his sons subsequently 
accustomed the world. Sir Walter Besant may be 
near to or far from the truth in the tale he hes t) 
tell us of the strange love-affair of Mistress Nancy 
Walden, the daughter of a rich Quaker, who is 
accidentally brought into contact with the young 
Prince of Wales, and who, knowing nothing of his 
rank, learns to love him, and finds her love returned; 
at any rate, there is no end to the romance in 
his pages. Nancy Walden loses her lover the 
moment he becomes a king, and henceforth her life is 
one of memories, pleasant and sad. But the story of 
her sole love-affair is told with a dexterous hand, and 
the reader cannot fail to sympathise alike with its 
purity and its pathos. Nancy does not escape the 
tongue of scandal, but her consciousness of innocence, 
and her deep affection for the young Prince who 
had flashed for a moment before her eyes, enable 
her to bear the malicious gossip of outsiders with 
courage and equanimity, and though she never sees 
her old sweetheart after he ascends the throne, she 
is enabled to spend a by no means joyless life of 
devotion to his memory. All this is told very 
simply and pleasantly by Sir Walter Besant, and 
though, as we have already said, we have our doubts 
as to the fidelity of the portrait of the young Prince, 
we have none whatever as to the beauty of that of 
Nancy Walden. 

Ouida is not so happy in her satire upon high- 
minded enthusiasm as in those in which she freely 
scourges the petty vices and meannesses of fashion- 
able life. “An Altruist” tells us how the well-born 
Mr. Wilfrid Bertram, with earls and marquises 
among his nearest kin and a recognised position 12 
the best society, resolves in a moment of enthusiasm 
to make the attempt to set things right in the world. 
Despite his aristocratic birth, he is not in a position 
to make many persons happy by scattering wealth 
amongst them. But if the devotion of his money to 
the cause of the poor is a comparatively trifling act! 
fice, he is prepared to make another and more serious 
one on the sublimealtar of equality. He will surren- 
der himself to the common people, and become the 
husband of one of their number. With this object 
in view, he selects a good-looking flower-girl—whose 
ankles are, however, deplorably thick—and, more pe! 
haps to her wonder than her delight, intimates his 12- 
tention of making her Mrs. Wilfrid Bertram. W hen 
his fine friends hear of his folly, they are, of course, 
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a 
up in arms, nor is their indignation assuaged by the 
interesting lectures which he delivers to them on 
Socialism in his bachelor apartments. These lec- 
tures, it ought to be noted, do not really tell us what 
Socialism is. They only tell us what satirists of Ouida’s 
type think that it iss But Wilfrid is not to be 
deterred from his purpose by the horror and in- 
dignation of his fine friends. He will marry the 
fower-girl in spite of them all, and in spite also of 
the fact that he is really in love with a very 
charming and eligible young woman in his own rank 
in life. Our altruist, however, reckoned without 
the mother of his flower-girl. This sturdy lady is a 
jaundress by profession, and she has acquired, in the 
course of her avocations, a profound contempt for and 
distrust of the upper classes. She does not believe 
that Wilfrid really intends to marry her daughter, 
and she is quite sure that, if he did, the marriage 
would turn out badly. Entertaining these views, 
and rejoicing in a freedom of speech unknown in 
the upper classes, she fairly drives the virtuous 
altruist out of the field, in which he has a rising 
young costermonger as his rival, and restores him, 
shamefaced and penitent, to the society of his 
sorrowing duchesses. The satire is too highly 
coloured to be effective; but the story has Ouida’s 
light touch, and is, in consequence, thoroughly 
readable. 

“A Man with Black Eyelashes” is the story of a 
heartless creature, Stephen Carless by name, who 
parts with his conscience to the devil, on condition 
that he is to be allowed to repossess himself of it 
whenever he wishes. Relieved of a painful encum- 
brance, Mr. Carless proceeds to enjoy himself in 
accordance with his nature. He had flirted with 
many women, but he had married none, partly 
because he desired a rich wife, and partly because 
he was conscious that his constant inconstancy must 
prevent his being a good husband to anybody. But 
now, bereft of his conscience, he determines to 
marry Mary Travers, a decidedly plain, but most 
amiable young lady, whose possession of a consider- 
able fortune of her own he had recently become 
aware of. Mary has another qualification for the 
position of Mrs. Carless besides her wealth. She is 
the cousin of the beautiful Edith Winstay, a young 
lady who has just become engaged to a respectable 
man of business, chiefly because Carless, after pay- 
ing marked attentions to her, had stopped short of 
proposing marriage. The man without a conscience 
sees that by marrying Mary Travers, he may not 
only acquire her fortune, but secure the person of 
her beautiful cousin. This is the diabolical plot 
which he carries out without relenting. Before his 
own honeymoon is over he has eloped with the fair 
Edith, leaving his own wife and Edith’s husband to 
the sudden revelation of his cruel treachery. His 
wife dies from an over-dose of morphia in the first 
agony of her grief. Then Carless, who congratulates 
himself on the fact that Mary’s money is now his 
own, dismisses his other victim, and sends her, with 
a broken heart, back to England from Naples, where 
they had been living together. Many men have 
possibly been guilty of crimes as great as these; but 
Mr. Kennedy has invested his villain with a cold- 
blooded cruelty the like of which is not to be found 
in any ordinary criminal. His story of the success 
of Carless in his vile plot is nothing less than re- 
volting, and we can only regret that such a story 
should ever have been written. It is true that, in 
the end, poetic justice falls upon the miscreant. He 
iS again making love to an innocent English girl, and 
with her and her family he makes the ascent of 
Vesuvius. When they are almost at the summit 
the tempter reappears before Carless, and induces 
~ unhappy man to take back his conscience. He 
a no sooner done so than he sees himself in his 
rue light. The revelation is more than he can bear, 


i when he reaches the summit of the cone he 

ces justice upon himself by plunging into the 
burning crater. 
real life, 


All this is melodrama, and not 





THE MAGAZINES, 


PERHAPS the most striking feature of this month’s 
Nineteenth Century is Mr. Leonard Courtney’s 
article on “Canning and the Eastern Question.” 
In this short sketch Mr. Courtney displays the 
qualities of an able historian; he is bent on 
giving a just view of all the circumstances at 
each successive crisis, and this he does in so concise 
and Incid a way, that the reader gains a clear im- 
pression of the drift and aims of Canning’s policy as 
a whole. Lady Londonderry criticises the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill, maintaining that it will 
tend to create bad feeling between employers and 
employed, and that the latter will feel its effects in 
the withdrawal of the aid hitherto given to friendly 
societies, the utility of which is by no means con- 
fined to cases of accident in factories. Lord Brassey 
gives a detailed account of the Jubilee celebrations 
in Victoria, which brought out very strongly the 
enthusiastic loyalty of the Queen’s colonial subjects. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell's “ Land and Lodging Houses” 
is a good-humoured piece of raillery, its theme being 
the Duke of Bedford’s “ Story of a Great Agricultural 
Estate.” Mr. Russell thinks that the estate has, 
perhaps, not been managed quite so wisely as it 
might have been, and that, therefore, the Duke's 
lamentation over the fate of landlords in general is 
somewhat out of place. As for his personal losses, 
he may find ample consolation in the fabulous 
ground rents which he derives from Bloomsbury. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, criticising Mr. Greenwood's 
article in the August number of Cosiopolis, argues 
that “The Modern Machiavelli” is in all shapes a 
moral monstrosity, since the laws of conduct for 
nations and for individuals are at the bottom the 
same. “The I'rench Aristocracy” is the subject 
of an article by the Comte de Calonne, in 
which he recounts the various ways in which 
spurious titles—or titles which we should regard 
as spurious—have sprung up in France since 1850. 
About one-tenth of the “ aristocracy” consists, he 
tells us, of old families which have escaped the 
Revolution. A full half is composed of politicians and 
successful financiers, many of whom are of foreign 
extraction. Whatever we may think of its origin, it 
possesses, he assures us, many excellent qualities, 
including a broad-minded patriotism and a love of 
refinement and culture. Other articles which claim 
notice are those on “ Old Age” by Mr. James Payn, 
“The Growth of Our Seaports” by Mr. Joseph 
Ackland, and “ How the Sceptre of the Sea passed 
to England” by Major Martin Hume. 

To the Fortnightly Review M. Paul Lafargue 
contributes an interesting article (translated by Mr. 
Edward Aveling) on “Socialism in France from 
1876-96." It is, of course, written from the 
Collectivist point of view, and it would be hard 
to say how far it affords a just estimate of the 
phases of the movement with which M. Lafargue 
does not sympathise. But, at any rate, it gives a 
very clear account of the aims, methods, and 
progress of the Parti Ouvrier. Mr. I’. A. Channing 
summarises the main facts brought into prominence 
by the reports of the Commission on Agriculture. 
He strongly advocates organised co-operation in 
all branches of the industry, and contends—in 
opposition to the majority—that small holdings 
(if properly worked on a co-operative basis) 
would prove the surest means of maintaining 
the rural population. But the point on which 
he lays most stress is the necessity of re- 
lieving tenant-farmers by such “drastic” reforms 
as “the extension of agricultural arbitration 
to the question of rent.” ‘ The Unrecognised E3sence 
of Democracy” is the title of an article by Mr. W.H. 
Mallock. The “unrecognised essence,’ one is sur- 
prised to learn, consists in the power of moulding 
family life and religious ideas. These, according to 
Mr. Mallock, are the true functions of the mass of 
“average men,’ who, in matters political and 
economic, must needs submit to the guidance of wiser 
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minds than their own. “The Science of Meaning,” 
by Professor Postgate, opens up quite a new field of 
investigation. The science, which can hardly be 
said to exist as yet, will be psychological rather than 
philological, for it will deal primarily with the 
“rheme’”—the word, or words as the case may 
be, expressing a single idea—and the “ epirrheme,” 
the accompanying tone or stress, which often helps 
to determine the sense. These are the terms pro- 
posed by Professor Postgate, who suggests “ rhema- 
tology” as a name for the science itself. Sir Martin 
Conway, writing on “ Diirer’s Visit to the Nether- 
lands,” gives us some interesting glimpses into the 
social life of the sixteenth century, and tells a 
characteristic story about Erasmus. Dr. Wade's 
article on “The Klondyke Gold Fields” is full of 
information and useful advice to speculators. The 
unsigned paper on “ The German Emperor's Foreign 
Politics” points out with much force the disastrous 
results of the erratic course pursued by William II. 
during the last few years. Prince Bismarck virtually 
held the fate of Europe in his hands. His dismissal 
was followed by the Franco-Russian alliance, which 
it had been one of his main objects to prevent. So 
long, indeed, as Germany could reckon on the friend- 
ship of England, she had little reason to regret the 
new state of affairs; but now the Emperor has 
estranged England, shattered the Triple Alliance, 
and allowed Russia to secure the predominant 
position which Germany should have retained for 
herself. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Srr WALTER RAuecn ” was the subject of the last Stanhope 
Essay, and now that it is printed it proves to be—if a slightly 
oracular—a conscientious and, indeed, vigorous bit of work. 
Mr. Buchan evidently thinks that Ralegh has suffered from the 
adulation of eulogists, who have been more eager to paint an 
attractive picture than to tell a plain unvarnished |tale. 
Ralegh’s renown has been accepted, for the most part, without 
challenge, and the showy qualities of the man—to say nothing 
of his deeds of valour and adventure, and the cruel irony 
of his fate--have male him a hero who has never lacked 
the homage of the sentimental crowd. In spite of all that 
has been written about him, he yet awaits, Mr. Buchan 
thinks, the scholarly and philosophic biographer, since the 
appeal of such a man is pre-eminently to the “ psychologist 
of history—the lover of strange souls and mingled motives.” 
Meanwhile, not to hark back on other men and other 
interpretations of a restless, splendid, but baffled career, we have 
Mr. Buchan’s thin monograph, which resolves itself into a study 
of temperament and of talents which were ill-balanced as well as 
ill-rewarded. Stress is laid in these pages on Ralegh’s self- 
confidence, his unabashed self-seeking, his capacity for exerting 
persona! ascendency, as well as the rich and varied gifts which 
were in his keeping and were always in use. He could be 
treacherous and mean, and his ambition was of the high-handed 
sort, yet his patriotism was of the enlightened kind, and was 
associated with a largeness of idea unusual in any age and 
almost unique in the days of the Tudors. Tradition has it that 
he was one of our greatest men of action—typical leader by land 
or sea; but Mr. Buchan has the courage to put his real achieve- 
ments in a dry light:—‘ A few minor successes in desultory 
Irish wars, the report of good advice given to Essex at Cadiz, a 
few secondary positions competently filled, and a great and 
signal failure on one occasion on which he was wholly unfettered. 
He is the founder of English colonies, but his particular attempts 
in Guiana ended disastrously, and it was many years after his 
death before the Virginian settlement was fully established.” He 
holds, however, not merely that Ralegh was great in character, 
but endeavours to make out that even his faults were brilliant— 
a statement which must be disallowed, if genius is to be judged 
by the hard and fast maxims of ordinary morality. It is 
nonsense to say that “impatience, extravagance, intolerance of 
mediocrity ” are “ brilliant” faults; it is, at least, certain that 
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a 
people who are not brilliant in any other direction possess the 
It may be that the fault of over-emphasis lurks here and aa 
in the book, but with the final judgment we have smal] ian. 
plaint: “ That resolute desire which alone raises a man to the 
highest place was never his, and consequently, in spite of : 
hundred talents and an indomitable will, he fell short of actual 
attainment. If he had curbed his aims and centred his interests 
on almost any human activity—on literature, statesmanshj 
warfare, colonising, or the mere life of the Court—his influence 
would sooner or later have become dominant. But the multiplicity 
of his interests, while it renders him an infinitely brilliant and 
romantic figure, hindered him from tangible achievement. This 
over-wide mental activity finds its counterpart, if not its source 
in his defects of character. To such we must attribute his 
greater misfortunes. The broad qualities of honour and charit 
were always present, but he lacked that nice serupulonsness 
which carries them into all the details of life.” Mr. Buehan’s 
estimate of the facts and forces which shaped to great issues 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s strenuous and, on the whole, lofty career js 
independent, though in certain respects his judgment on the may 
leans rather towards severity than charity. 

“ Model Drawing on True Principles ” is the title which My. 
William Mann, of the Birmingham Municipal School of Arts. 
gives to an exposition from anew point of view of the theory 
and practice of this branch of study. The aim of the book is 
avowedly to place the study of art upon a better and, indeed, 
scientific basis. Mr. Mann is forced to the conclusion, as the 
outcome of long experience in teaching drawing to pupils of all 
degrees of intelligence and ability, that the whole superstracture 
of model drawing has been “ vitiated by an entirely false ap- 
plication of theoretical principles” on the threshold of the study, 
He shows himself aware of the need of caution in making such 
a statement, but he makes no secret of his distrust of commonly 
accepted maxims, He declares that students have passively 
accepted an artificial and mechanical standard, which has com. 
pelled the eye to follow the behests of a mental judgment, 
instead of registering the actual visual impression made upon it, 
It may be as well to allow Mr. Mann to state in his own 
words the chief contention of aningenious argument. “ Objects 
in nature are now always represented by the draughtsman exactly 
as they would appear on a vertical plane. This assumes 
that the direction in which he views things never varies from 
the horizontal. As a matter of fact, however, such drawings 
are correct only when the centre of that which is to be drawn 
stands the same height above the ground as the eye.” Itis 
contended in these pages that in every case where the draughts- 
man’s eye is either above or below this centre, the proper re- 
presentation would of course be that which presents itself on an 
oblique plane. But in most cases of model drawing the objects 
are either entirely above or below the eye, and therefore, if the 
measurements are taken on a vertical plane, the accuracy of the 
drawing is sacrificed. “ All are agreed that the picture plane 
must be placed at right angles to the direction of the view. 
Logically, therefore, the direction of view should be first 
ascertained, and afterwards the picture plane placed at right 
angles to it. Instead of this, however, the present practice is 
to reverse this order of things—that is, the picture plane is first 
regarded as vertical, and the view is then assumed to be 
horizontal.” This false method is responsible for what Mr. 
Mann terms a whole series of errors, which it is the aim of this 
admirable and finely illustrated manual to disperse. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century “Lord Boling- 
broke,” whom the Hon. Stuart Erskine seems just to have 
discovered, was regarded as a great political philosopher, bat 
nobody who has escaped from intellectual pupilage regarils 
him in that light to-day. Mr. Erskine’s attitude towards the 
wily, bombastic Tory statesman who concluded the Peace 0 
Utrecht is reverential to the point of absurdity. He has put 
together with a clumsy hand a few passages from Bolingbroke’s 
political writings, but we cannot congratulate him even on his 
skill as a compiler. He prefaces these elegant extracts by 
what he is pleased to call a few biographical details of ‘ 
statesman whom another old-fashioned Tory described as # 
once a “scoundrel and a coward.” Mr. Erskine’s knowledge 
of the career of Henry St. John is about equal to the eritical 
discernment which he displays in his meagre and inept attemp' 
to deal in passing with contemporary affairs. Mr. Erekioe ® 
in fact, by no means an ideal editor, and students of English 
thought in the eighteenth century may be forgiven if they 
treat so hurried and perfunctory a compilation with disdain. 

Scotland in September— at least, under normal conditions— 
is delightful, and those who go thither on pleasure bent are 2 
ill-advised if they turn to “The Clyde.” Messrs. Black _ 
just brought out a guide to the noble river and picturesque fit! ; 
and it is written from an eminently sensible as well as practi 
point of view. No one who knows the district at all will quar 
with the assertion that the Isle of Arran is the centre of —_ 
tion to visitors to the Firth of Clyde, though the place has 1 
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accommodation consisting mainly of hammocks ; and these let at 
a high rate throughout the summer. The regular occupiers 
jead a sort of al fresco life—using, it may be, the shelter of an 
old boat. In the different villages there is, of course, accom- 
modation of a superior kind; but Bohemianism is the essence 
of holiday-making in Arran. In fine weather the island is 
delightful, but in wet there is certainly a lack of entertainment.” 
The mountains of Arran are wild and bleak, and some of its 
yalleys are scarcely less romantic or impressive than Glencoe, 
There are coloured maps in the volume, and many explicit hints 
for the use of prospective tourists. 

“The Jewish Year- Book” is a closely printed, admirably 
arranged volume of some three hundred and fifty pages which 
deserves a more extended notice than we are able to give it. 
The utmost care has evidently been taken to make the facts and 
statistics it contains exhaustive as well as authoritative, and it 
js impossible not to regard the book as a noteworthy accession 
to popular works of reference. Original papers on contem- 
porary Jewish affairs and institutions in various parts of the 
world heighten the appeal of a singularly well written and 
suggestive volume, 
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